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THE WINNER OF THE GORDON BENNETT CUP, M. JENATZY 


Although M. Jenatzy by driving a Mercédés was considered to have won the race for Germany he is really a Belgian and 
cannot speak a word of German 
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RHE PALEER. 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CONVENIENT EXPRESS TRAINS FOR TOURISTS 
AND FAMILIES. 


NORTH WALES TOURIST RESORTS. 


a.m. a.m. p.m. 
London (Euston) .. 25 ae ees, dep. ,:9 230 Il 15 I 30 

p.m. p.m, 
Rhyl ott =a a2 eo. . arr, 2A30 4 23 6 53 
Colwyn Bay es oft ee se oy BASS 4 46 7 33 
Llandudno » 3 20 5 20 7 45 
Penmaenmawr » 4 8 5 15 7 36 
Bangor .. » §3AIZ 5 36 7 55 
Pwllheli .. » 5 20 = 9 5° 


Grictigths ug 2k ae x boa eae - 9 38 
A—From July rst to 25th, and September rst to goth, arrives Rhyl 2.36, Colwyn Bay 3.20, 
and Bangor 3.24 p.m. - 


a.m. am. p.m, 


London (Euston)... oe 3 «- dep. 9 30 sro 2 35 
pan. p.m, 
Barmouth on a . +» arr 4 40 6 10 — 
Aberystwyth a4 oe on o » 4 20 5 45 9 35 
CENTRAL WALES. 
a.m. p.m. 
London (Euston) dep. 11 0 I 30 
p.m. 
Llandrindod Wells .. as ‘Fs an os atm 4° 15 b) bod 


Llangammarch Wells oe on 3p pene uey ey 7 38 
Llanwrtyd Wells we: . Tait) 7 44 


BLACKPOOL AND ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


a.m. a.m. 
London (Euston) .. - re of +» dep. 10 15 Ir 30 

p.m. p.m. 
Blackpool ., a oA 50 ie Se ATS 4S 4 59 
Morecambe .. aL 35 A 45 ae ” 3 59 4 44 
Windermere oe BA an + ve ” = 5 15 
Keswick... BS ary ee ° oe ” =a 6 23 


For further particulars see the Company's Time Tables and Notices. 


FREDERICK HARRISON, 


Euston, July 1903. General Manager 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
THE “DIRECT” ROUTE 
TO EAST COAST WATERING PLACES. 
ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE, JULY 1903. 
From LONDON (KING'S CROSS) EACH WEEK-DAY, 


WEEK-DAYS. am.) ail.) aim) am. aim. ak) aim.) am.) am.) am. ) am.) p.m. p.m. 
London (King’s B Dass BE} tv 
Cross) .....+ dep.| 5 15| 7 15| 8 45] 9 45 |x0 10 |10 20 |10 35 |10 55 |11 25 II 45 |12 30| x 30 
Sheringham ...arr.| 10 14) 116] .. . PO bed hee oe 1 . + we 
Cromer (Beach) ,, | 10 25| 1 25 2 40 
Mundesley-on- | 
Sea.. Fee fn ok 3 ha oy 1 eS wen [OREtr 5G oe ee 
929|}1r 20/3115] .. eo | TS52')]. 5. ° oe | 418] .. 
10 17 | 12 41 SP BF iy hero! oe | 3:46] os =e + |6 8 
10 48 | ro 4 222| 237 we ee ae 3 28 op: 
IIIs] .- . oo 3P5 . 45 . oo 
wz19| .. 3.45 o 4 23 ao ee or in 
11 37 | 2M59!3H16/ .. |3G49| .. |5 0] 437] .. 
11 36) 2018 | 2 46/3 5/4G17| .. | 537/ 4. 7| 535 
12 IZ.) he ee oe 3.56 ee ve «- | 520 os 
12198\| sic oo ve 412 oe ue: +» | 530 oe) 
1217 oo oe ss 356 ae oe ‘5 31 os 7 42 oa ee 
Pim. Pym.) pm) pam.) p.m, | p.m. ) p.m, Rie Da Pm. p.m.) p.m, 
¢ ‘o 140] 2 0) 220/3 0} 325) 3 45] 415] 5 45] 6 15] 10 30 | 20 45| rr 45 
Sheringham .. arr. on 543) -- |7 3 . on | 9f]36 =e og ve oh 
Cromer (Beach) ,, 2 5 50 715 gll45 
Mundesley-on- § 
aoe eaetaesa ” n 6 37}... |'8 37 on ay af, rs io; ae 
kegnes: 2 . ee . oe 725) 9 45 . oe Ks50 
Ilkley o = . oe Dy Se 8 59 beabed -- | 8C47 z re og 
Harrogate .... ,, 3 he Te35 |e SH TEST) ++ |10 57/12. 2 “8 5L51 | 8K 20 
Scarboro’ ....,, | & 2 ./797/5 g4t| .. a waif [XESS || beers Bae | Pcie 
Whitby oo” & S#|9 1] 28 | 10 26 a os oe +. | 620 
File a a 62) 830/22 |10 2 a at if +. | 8U54 ~- |6A47 
Bridling' te) 5 F858) 98) 9 15] 10 4r se |xr 38 « |7R3 -» |7A2r 
Redcar ia (ee £5518317| <n) | 9 36 it BG 55 = ae -» |6A37 
Saltburn oa 5 tb 833/45 951] .. . . + . +s |6A52 
Seaton Carew.. ,, ~] 812 & 938! .. on ibys ie -. I7A 6 
THIS SERVICE TO SHERINGHAM, CROMER, AND MUNDESLEY-ON.SEA DOES 
NOT COME INTO OPERATION UNTIL JULY 13TH. 
* Through Carriages to Sheringham and Cromer by these trains. + Through Carriages to 
Harrogate by these trains. Mondays and Fridays only, A On_ Sunday mornings arrives Filey 


11.34, Bridlington 12.0, Redcar 7.56, Saltburn 8.12, and Seaton Carew 8.16. B First and Third 
Class Luncheon Car Express. C On Sunday mornings is due Ilkley at 11.3. D First and Third 
Class Corridor Luncheon and Dining Car Express. E Will not be run on Mondays or Wednesdays, 
and will not run after 22nd August. G Saturdays only. H Will commence rrth July. K Not on 
Sunday mornings. L On Sundays is due Harrogate 8.4 a.m. M On Saturdays arrives 2.13 p.m. 
N From ist August to rath September. © Mondays, Fridays, and Saturdays from roth July to 
7th September arrives at 1.48 p.m. P Until roth July arrives at 3.23 p.m. Q Until 10th July 
mcrives 7-54 P-m. R On Sundays arrives 8.15 a.m. S Bank Holidays excepted. U Sunday mornings 
on 


iy. 
For further particulars see the Company's Time Tables, &c., at Stations and Town Offices, 
OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 


LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


COASTS OF HAMPSHIRE AND DORSET, 


ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE 
TO BOURNEMOUTH, SWANAGE AND WEYMOUTH ON WEEK-DAYS. 


| ia aA i RTA rental a 
: a.m, | am. | aim. | am, . aim. am. | am. | p.m. | p.m. | p.m 
WATERLOO .. a +» dep. | 5 50] 6 0| 640] 7 40! 920 10 15 |1r. 0 |12 20 He 30 y ° 
BROCKENHURST .. +. arr. | 8 22 |1o 2 ++ [tr 28 12 0 12 16] 157 237 
BOURNEMOUTH 
ENTRAL .. me se 8 47 |10 46 | .. |12 jr2 
BOURNEMOUTH WEST .. i 8 58 |11 27 [rr 32 iz |x 8 5 x 1 s 
SWANAGE , x) +s ow |1025)|12 9 |12 9 154 1 
DORCHESTER a co ow TO 7 |12 7 |12 7 | 1 27 
WEYMOUTH s+ ye [10 28 |r2 27 |12 27 | x 42 
Cc | Ex. | A | 
p.m. / p.m. | p.m. | pm, | p.m. | p.m. . | p.m. | psm. 
BROCE on Re .. dep. | 2 ES 220 | 255 | 3 0] 4 10 | 4 50 B 5 Ses 
a on +. arr, .. - 16 o. 
BOURNEMOUTH | ae | oe eee bon 
CENTRAL 2B > wh 553 6 6 57 | 6 16 

BOURNEMOUTH West..." | 1) 18°31 6%39/9 731°. 739 ae | 
SWANAG res Bs ep ts; | 6 13 ae oe 7 24 | 8 38 5 Ap 
DORCHESTER » | § 50 7 0 | 8 37 2 33 
WEYMOUTH .. » 16-9 715 | 8 55 

| | 2 


A corresponding service of improved and additional Trains runs in the opposite direction. 
_,A Pullman Cars run in these Trains between London and Bournemouth. B Wednesdays and 
yt gureaaye pacar an » C Via Salisbury. 

FAS E =} (0) leave WATERLOO on MONDAYS and FRIDAYS for SWAN 
DI RCHESTER, WEYMOUTH, &c., and on SUNDAYS, MONDAYS, TUESDAYS and THORS: 
DAYS to BROCKENHURST, CHRISTCHURCH, BOURNEMOUTH, &c, 

Full Paricdlats of TOURIST, EXCURSION and WEEK-END Bookings, together with the 
Official List of Seaside, Farmhouse and Country Lodgings, can be obtained upon application to 
Mr. Henry Holmes, Supeiintendent of the Line, or any of the Company's London Offices, 


CHAS. J. OWENS, General Manager, 
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St . JAMES’S., Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.20 punctually (last performances). 
OLE DF SHEE DEVE BeEeR=Gs 
Translated by Rubotr BLEICHMANN, from Wilhelm Meyer-Forster's Comedy. 
Kart HEINRICH - - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
LAST TWO MATINEES TO-DAY (WED.) and SATURDAY NEXT, at 2.15. 


OMEDY THEATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER’'S SEASON. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 


A Romantic English Comedy. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


H ODROME. 
ONE On pi ty stite Rao LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


FIRE EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
OPEN DAILY. Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. 

Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 

HISTORICAL & LOAN SECTIONS. FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS, 
ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, FROM 1666. 
iN THE EMPRESS THEATRE. TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9.0 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. 
“FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” 
GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE, 


Historical Procession of Fire Fighters. Steamer Races. Pompier Diill, Quick Turn- 
out Competition. Thrilling Episodes, Escapes and Rescues. 


NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
(RENADIER GUARDS, HON. ARTILLERY CO., and EXHIBITION BANDS. 
ASSOUAN VILLAGE.—150 Natives from the Nile. Cirkus Eugin. 


GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666.—Martiniques—Survivors of Mont Pelée— 
River of Fiery Lava—Glacier Glide—Topsy-Turvy House~Spider's Web —Great 
Chute—Manige Mécanique— Marionette Theatre—The Biograph. 


COTLANO—NORTH BERWICK. A Beautiful and Invigorating Sea-Side 

kKesort. THE ROYAL HOTEL is now under entirely new management and 

has been Refurnished and Redecorated throughout. A most comfortable and first-class 

Hotel. SUPERIOR CUISINE. MODERATE TARIFF. Special terms for Families. 

— Apply, Proprietor. Telegrams “ Royal,” North Berwick. Telephone, No. 3. SEVEN 
First-cLass Gotr Courses IN THE VICINITY. 


INDSOR.-WHITE HART HOTEL. 


lacing the chief entrance to the Castle. A first-class Hotel thoroughly 
modernised, possessing every comfort. An admirable centre for visiting 
some of the most beautiful scenery in England, and a neighbourhood rich 
in historic associations. A spacious Restaurant with entrance adjoining the 
G.W.R. Station. Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water &c., at 
ordinary rates. Tariff moderate. Cuisine excellent. 
Half an hour from London. 


AUSTRALIA; JAPAN, CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD 
vid VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. 
For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


STEND.- ROYAL PALACE HOTEL. 
HOTEL DE LA PLAGE. 


@BSTEN D,-The most Brilliant, Healthy, and delightful Seaside Resort in the 
World. Five hours from London. Three Express Services daily 
OSTEND, ROYAL PALACE HOTEL; OSTEND, HOTEL LE 
LA PLAGE. 


A® DENNES.-—Ten hours from London. The ROYAL CHATEAU 
D'ARDENNE, lately the Chateau of King Leopold, now trans- 
formed into a most comfortable hotel, situate amid scenes of 
sylvan beauty. Quiet, rest, and enjoyment. To reserve accommo- 
dation, for travel tickets, and fer plans, tariffs, and fuli particulars, 
apply INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING Car Co., 20, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 


VLOUR ARE EAND? 
VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated 
free on application. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway tickets by all 
routes, and Hotel coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers. 


Address:—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Ivish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and. well appointed in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 


For full particulars, route, &c., write Horets MANAGER, Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare, 


pale RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


Se 
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—GOSS7). OF. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


A Chapter of Accidents.—Although fortunately the great 
motor race passed off without any very serious injury to life 
or limb a long list of mishaps occurred, the principal being 
the wrecking of the car driven by Mr. Jarrott, one of the 


| csaasecoi rah a Ey 


7 TE er 
THE IRISH VICEROY AND LADY DUDLEY 


Watching the Gordon Bennett race from the grand stand 


British competitors. In addition to Mr. Jarrott’s accident 
Mr. Stocks had the misfortune to break one of the wheels 
of his car, while Mr. Edge, who was leading for a consider- 
able time, lost his chance of retaining the cup through an 
accident to one of his tyres. England was thus early out 
of the race, and the American competitors showed even less 
prominently. 


A German Victory.—The struggle finally lay between 


‘Chevalier de Knyff, one of the French representatives, and .- 


M. Jenatzy, the German competitor, and a splendid 
race resulted in de Knyff finishing first three minutes 
ahead of Jenatzy, but the latter won on time by eight 
minutes, and the cup accordingly goes from Great 
Britain to Germany. The cars were not the only thing 
ithat broke down in the race; the telegraphic arrange- 
ments made by the Post Office in Ireland were of the 
most unsatisfactory character throughout and ultimately 
completely collapsed, with the result that the conclusion 
of the race was not known in many parts of England 
for three or four hours after it was finished. 


The End of Motor Racing.—The opinion almost univer- 
‘sally expressed after the Gordon Bennett Cup race 
on Thursday was that we had seen the end of high- 
‘speed motor racing in this country. The most elaborate 
precautions had been taken to secure the safety of the 
public, and not a single one of the thousands. of spec- 
tators who were gathered on the course met with the 
‘slightest injury, but the hard fact remains that although 
there were twelve cars entered only five succeeded in 
finishing owing to various mishaps, some of which might 
easily have ended in loss of life. Even in the Auto- 
mobile Club enclosure after the race the general feeling 
was that no such contest should be permitted in future. 
There is far too great a tendency in these modern 
times to make all our sports gladiatorial. The race 
for the Gordon Bennett Cup was too much on the same 
level as looping the loop to appeal to the sporting 
instincts of Englishmen. It has been proved to demon- 
stration that motor cars can be built to travel at seventy 
miles an hour, and for all practical purposes this is enough. 
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Moting the Mote.—Whilst most of the newspaper placards 
on Thursday evening were content with the ‘“‘ Motor Derby” 
asa suitable title for the Gordon Bennett race, here and there 
weird novelties were tried. ‘‘ Cupping. the Cup” was one 
headline that I read. If this is really smart journalism | 
suppose in the future we may look for such headlines as 
‘*Moting the Mote”’ or some equally idiotic attempt at 
alliteration and brevity. 


The End of the Gaiety.—On Saturday night at hal™ 
past twelve the career of the old Gaiety came to an 
end. The history of the famous theatre only dates back 
to 1868, but one calls it ‘the old’’ because a new Gaiety 
is now nearly completed. The performance on Saturday 
night was entirely of a reminiscent nature, and many 
actors and actresses who were associated with the 
theatre in its earlier years again appeared upon tle 
stage where some of them had first won fame and 
fortune. Old John Hollingshead, fresh as a peony 
beneath: his silver locks, was in a stall. Mr. Martin, 
who once made the town ring with “ Ballyhooly,’’ wasin 
abox. Sir Edward Lawson, whose father had much to 
do with buying the site of the theatre, was there with 
his peerage honours blushing on him. Sir Henry 
Irving was more ascetic-looking than ever as he stood 
on the stage, and it was curious to see him and Miss 
Florence St. John singing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” clasping 
hands with the Toreador (Mr. Clayton) and Miss 
Violet Lloyd, in her Chinese costume. The funniest 
items of all, however, were to see Willie Clarkson 
unmasking bis made-up imitator and Mr. Seymour 
Hicks dancing with Miss Sydney while the latter 

* imitated his wife. 


An Accomplished Princess.— Princess Charles of Denmark, 
to whom a little son was born last week, has always been 
distinguished by a special fondness for children, and is 
never happier than when engaged in playing with them. 
Like her eldest sister, the Duchess of Fife, Princess Maud 
has never taken a conspicuous part in public life, although 
she is in many respects the most versatile member of the 
Royal Family. She is an admirable linguist and is 
one of the few Englishwomen who can speak Russian 
fluently. 


THE KING AND PRESIDENT LOUBET 
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A Magician as a Mascot.—Sir Thomas 
Lipton amused his friends recently when 
he gave a dinner at the Savoy by intro- 
ducing the wonderful young wizard 
named Malini. The magician is an 
Austrian but he has been in America since childhood. 
After borrowing a £5 note from Sir Tho ras (who initialed 
it) and a cigarette from a guest he caused the note to 
disappear from the folds of a hand- 
kerchief and reappear still initialed 
in the half-smoked cigarette held 
by the wizard. Sir Thomas 
invited Malini to accompany him 
on his trip to America, 


Malini in Society. — The 
young Austrian has not been 
many weeks in this country 
but he has managed to enter- 
tain everybody who is any- 
body in society, for he brought 
letters of commendation 
from some of the best- 
known people in America. 
Coming here fresh from a 
triumph at the capital of 
America, where he ap- 
peared at the White 
House before President 
Roosevelt and the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet and 
in the homes of the 
senators and _ representa- 
tives of Congress as well 
as before many of the 
foreign diplomats there, 
be has entertained the 
Prince and Princess ot 


MALINI 


Wales. He showed the A conjurer who has captured London 
Princess his best card 
tricks. If her Royal 


Highness did not actually say that it was “bully” she 
certainly thought so. 


. Can an Actor be Presented ?—Lord Rosslyn writes to me 
about the paragraph in which I said no actor can be pre- 
sented at Court. J added that a dramatic author, a com- 
poser, a lyric writer, and the manager of a theatre are, if 
otherwise qualified, eligible to go to Court. Lord Rosslyn 
wants to know what is the meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ if other- 
wise qualified’? Surely there are a thousand and one 
reasons why certain gentlemen cannot be presented at 
Court however great their abilities. Doesn’t the appearance, 
for example, at another kind of court disqualify ? 


A Tennis Champion. 
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The Lawn Tennis Champion.— Miss. 
D. K. Douglass, who won the ladies” 
lawn tennis championship at Wimble- 
don last week, like so many other well- 
known tennis players, hails from Ealing. 
She began the g*>me2 with a brick wall for an opponent and 
improved so rapidly that within a very short time she 
won the challenge cup of the Ealing Common Club. Her 
first open championship was gained two seasons ago at 
Beckenham. Her success last year was almost phenomenal. 
Miss Ethel Thomson, whom Miss Douglass beat in the 
final round, unlike her opponent, has held a racket almost 
since she has been able to walk. Last year she won prizes 
at Queen’s Club, Egbaston, and Newcastle, and has been 
most successful in Devonshire, Both Miss Douglass and 
Miss Thomson avoid any eccentricities in dress while 
playing tennis, and their success is a tribute to the useles:- 
ness of the bathing skirt on a tennis court 


“Lorna Doone” 
as a Play.—I do not 
think that Lorna 
Doone will set the 
heather on fire. As 
adapted by Miss 
Annie Hughes Mr. 
Blackmore's _ story 
becomes mere melo- 
drama, for its poise 
is upset in the some- 
what crude selection 
of effective incidents. 
Nor is Mr. Hayden 
Coffin the man I 
have seen in my 
mind’s eye as John 
Ridd; you perpetu- 
ally expect him to 
break into song. Even less satisfactory is Miss Lilian Eldée 
as Lorna Doone; she is too artificial, though she has. 
improved greatly of late. Miss Annie Hughes and the 
lesser members of the company are very fair. . If the play 
is going into an evening bill it must be pulled together. 


Many Happy Returns to—/uly 8: Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
1836; Lord Radnor, 1868 ; Lord Huntingdon, 1868; Lord 
Tweedmouth, 1849. July 9: Miss Violet Vivian; Miss Dorothy 
Vivian; Lord de Freyne, 1855; Lord Minto, 1847. July 10: 
Lord Orford, 1854 ; Lord Congleton, 1839; Sir Richard Uniacke- 
Penrose-FitzGerald, 1839. July 11: Princess Henry of Prussia, 
General Sir George Wolseley, 1839. July 12: Lord Edward 
Cecil, 1867; Lord Scarsdale, 1831. July 13: Mr. Walter Long, 
1854; General Owen Williams, 1836. July 14: Prince Adalbert 
of Prussia, 1884 ; Miss Evelyn Millard. 


His Strong Point 


[Even among ministcral organs scarcely 
a single journal can be found to support 
Mr. Brodrick.—Daily Paper.] 


A man who fills a public post 

Should quite invariably boast 

At least one trait of brain and mind 
That marks him from the common kind. 


And if in Brodrick we should seek 
That trait distinctive and unique, 
Acknowledged both by friend and foe, 
We have not very far to go. 


It is the faith that he has shown 
In ev’ry project of his own, 

And ev’rything that he has done, 
A faith not shared by anyone. 


Miss Ethel Thomson, the runner-up 
THE FINAL FOR THE LADIES’ 
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Miss D. K. Douglass, the winner 


LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP AT WIMBLEDON 
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THE RACE FOR THE GORDON BENNETT CUP 


Scenes Along the Course. 


WEIGHING THE CARS 


THE CROWD AT NAAS 


The figures to the right are Mr. Edge and Mr. Jarrott Watching the cars being weighed on the day before the race 


THE GRAND STAND AT THE WINNING POST THE WINNER, MR. JENATZY, DOING HIS LAST MILE 
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Motorists in Dublin. —The Irish capital 
was literally packed with motorists the 
night before the race for the Gordon 
Bennett Cup, and it is many years since 
the foreign element was so_ strongly 
represented in Dublin, for crowds of French and Germans 
came over to see the event and to witness their representa- 
tives make a bid for the trophy. One of the French racing 
cars, driven by M. Farman, made an unpleasant first ac- 
quaintance with Irish roads by having half of the outer 


Americans at 
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Authors as Readers.—The modern 
author who has made his name by his 
pen can add to his reputation and 
income by reading his books in public 
if he possess the necessary qualifications 
of voice and delivery. Sir Conan Doyle's bluff cordiality 
and imposing personage made him a great favourite on the 
platform, and Mr. Anthony Hope’s simple method and 
manners, quite devoid of affectation, made him a great plat- 
form favourite. Both men during their reading tours some 
time ago made a considerable sum 
of money. Charles Dickens was 
the first author-reader, and 
wherever he went inspired the 
wildest enthusiasm among his 
audience, whose one desire was to 
hear him again. 


Bisley. 


Hearing Both Sides 


The daily letters in the “ Times” 
Make one thing very plain, 

That worst of all the many crimes 

* OF Joseph Chamberlain 

Is this attack that he has made 

Upon that sainted thing, Free Trade. 


THE NEW CROSS-CHANNEL TURBINE STEAMER, 


“ QUEEN” 


Which has just started running between Dover and Calais in connection with the South-Eastern and Chatham 


They also prove that Joseph’s dream 
Can easily be shown 
To be a splendid business scheme ; 


Railway. 


rubber tyre stripped off one of his back. wheels. It was, 
however, a mere incident and nothing to speak of as an 
Irish motorist told him. ‘Just wait until yer racing and 
then something may happen worth looking at,’’ said this 
cheerful Celt, whose ideas of what the ‘something’? was 
like which would be worth looking at was evidently lively. 


The Cost of Police.—At the last moment the question 
as to the expense of keeping the Gordon Bennett course 
patrolled by an efficient body of police and soldiers was 
settled by the Automobile Club contributing £2,500 
towards the total sum required, which amounted to 
£3,500. The Treasury gave £1,000, a concession that 
may possibly create an unpleasant and awkward _ prece- 
dent. At the next budget the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may apply for money to support sundry sports and games 
as there evidently seems to be plenty of spare money for 
this purpose. 


The Horrors of Motoring.—Anyone reading the mid-day 
papers last Thursday might have come to the conclu- 
sion that the sole reason for the existence of a motor 
car was to maim its occupants and the general public. One 
evening paper had a_ headline five 
inches long describing in lurid lan- 
guage the details of ‘‘Mr. Jarrott’s 
Smash-up,” ‘The Injury to Mr. 
Edge,” and ‘‘The Breakdown of 
Mr. Stocks.”” But the whole of 
the horror did not end here. On 
the opposite column was an ac- 
count of a motor tragedy at Clap- Ze 
ham told in the form of a tele- ~~ 
gram: ‘A Fire Brigade motor car 
wrecked in Clapham Road. Car 
skidded and overturned. Tram 
ran into it. Occupants of motor 
car thrown out. 

Many injured.” 


She attains an average speed of 22 knots 


And everyone must own 

Who claims to an unbiased mind 
Charitable Bazaars.— A better plan one could not find. 
Some enormous sums of 
money have been raised 
at charitable bazaars 
from time to. time, 
though it must be con- 
fessed that the receipts 
are not so big as they 
appear, for the expense 
in connection with a big bazaar is considerable. At the 
Free Trade Hall in Manchester a bazaar was held some 
years ago in aid of the Children’s Hospital in that city 
and the gross profits amounted to £22,000. At the 
Masonic bazaar in Dublin ten years ago £21,000 was 
realised, being the record amount made by any bazaar in 
Ireland. The Press Bazaar at the Hétel Cecil in 1898 
realised £10,000. 


With figures in a long array 
These rival facts are proved, 
No sane elector day by day 
Could look on them unmoved. 
He sees that both these things are so, 
But what to think he doesn’t know. 


Rejected M.P.’s.— Nearly all great politicians, like most 
authors and a great many lovers, have experienced the dis- 
tasteful feeling of being rejected. Lord Palmerston was 
twice rejected, once by Cambridge University and again by 
South Hampshire. Oxford, of course, rejected 
Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Curzon’s eloquent 
addresses to the electorate of South Derby 
failed to charm that constituency and he was 
duly rejected. Mr. Alfred Austin has on at 
least two occasions tried to win a con- 
stituency, but so far has failed to gain 
admission to Westminster. 


THE AMERICANS AT BISLEY 


Captain Martin of the 2nd New Jersey Regiment, who is one of the best rifle shots in the States 
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THE LAST SAIL DRILL ON BOARD OUR TRAINING SHIPS 


F, J. Mortimer 


Sail drill has now been abolished on board our training ships. The photograph shows the exercise being performed for the 


last time on the training brig, “ Martin” 
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HENLEY REGATTA 


[No. 106, JULY 8, 1903, 


Who the Crews are and How they have been Training. 


Henley Royal Regatta.—Very appropriately on the eve of the 
regatta Mr. Grant Richards has issued a handsome volume entitled 
Records of Henley Royal Regatta, Written by Mr. H. T. Steward, 
whose intimate knowledge of his subject will be recognised by every 
boating man, the book is a most valuable contribution to river 
literature. For the first time the history of Henley Regatta has 


been set forth in an interesting manner with every crew recorded 
and every race described. The first Henley Regatta was held in 


THE LEANDER CLUB BOATHOUSE AT HENLEY 


A four going out to practice 


1839, when two prizes were competed for. The first 
crews that rowed at the first regatta for the Grand 
Challenge Cup were the Oxford Etonians, Brasenose, 
Wadham, and Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
Stewards’ Cup for fours with coxswains first appeared 
in 1841 and was won by an Oxford crew from London 
called ‘‘ The Midge.” It 1842 the incident occurred 
which led to the adoption of the rule that ‘f no member 
of a club shall be substituted for another who has 
already rowed a heat, nor shall any member of a 
club be allowed to row with more than one crew in 
any of the races for the same cup.” The following 
year produced the famous race which caused so much 
excitement when the seven-oar of the O.U.B.C. beat 
the eight from the Cambridge Subscription Rooms. 
Accounts published in 1844 showed that the expensis 
of Henley Regatta averaged at that time about £200 
a year. Rather a difference now! In 1845 the 
Ladies’ and the Pairs were introduced, and Conant 
used the first outrigged sculling boat in the Diamonds. 


that event. Magdalen College (second on the river) is represented 
by an eight for the Ladies’ Challenge Cup, and Jesus is having a try 
for the Thames Challenge Cup. Only one college club from 
Cambridge—Third Trinity—is represented this year, First Trinity 
having scratched on account of the illness of one of their men. 
Lady Margaret was to have put a boat on but also scratched as. 
H. Sanger is rowing bow for the Leander crew. Third Trinity is. 
competing in the Grand Challenge, Stewards’, and Silver Goblets. 
Oxford has two scullers for the Diamonds—F. S. 
Kelly of Balliol (the holder) and W. W. Field of Exeter.. 


An Open-air Performance.—A new departure 
will be witnessed at Henley Regatta this year in the 
shape of a café concert organised by Mr. Arthur 
Collins and Mr. George Edwardes in aid of the funds. 
of the Union Jack Club. Philanthropy has been so 
much to the front this season that it is not surprising 
it has spread to Henley, and certainly those who attend 
the concert will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
their money is going to an’ admirable cause. The 
concert will take place at Phyllis Court, which is just 
opposite the winning post, on July 7 and 8. Im- 
mediately the racing is over the grounds will be 
lighted up by electricity and 1,000 seats arranged in 
front of the open-air theatre. The programme will 
comprise the “ Pansy” ballet from last year’s Drury 
Lane pantomime and “turns” by Mrs. Brown Potter, 
Mr. Harry Nicholls, Mr. Ben Davies, and others. 
The performance is under the immediate 'patronage 
of Princess Christian, Lord Roberts, Lord Charles 
Beresford, the Lord Mayor, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
and other members of the committee of the Union 
Jack Club. 


Marsh bros. 


He rowed also in the Grand, the Pairs, and the 
Stewards’ (which he won) next year. Slides were 
first used in 1872 when London R.C. won the Grand, 
the Pairs, and the Stewards’, and Thames R.C. won 
the Thames Cup and the Wyfolds. Mr. Steward’s book should 
serve as a useful reminder to those who—like the historic lady who 
remarked that ‘‘ Henley Regatta would be so nice if it were not 
for the horrid races”—are not inte‘ested in racing that ‘there are 
others.” 


Some of the Crews.—For the Stewards’ Leander’s four consists 
of F. W. Warre, B. C. Cox, Escombe, and R. Etherington-Smith. 
With the addition of Graham, Kelly, Drysdale, and Maitland they 
will also comprise the club’s eight for the Grand Challenge Cup. 
Thames !as entered for the Grand a strong eight made up with 
Sparks, Messom, Jacobs, Hallett, Le Cocq, Foster, Greenard, 
and Snelgrove (stroke). 


The ’Varsity Crews.—Oxford and Cambridge are not largely 
represented at Henley this year. New College, who is at the head 
of the river at Oxford, is only sending a four for the Visitors’ 
Challenge Cup, and University, who was third, is also entered for 


LINE OF HOUSEBOATS AT HENLEY 


Crews in Training.—Although there are no great hardships 
involved in a boating man’s training there is a certain amount of 
discipline to be undergone to keep him in “fit” condition. Most 
crews adopt the following routine. The men rise at 7.30 sharp and 
immediately set out for a sharprun along the roads. Then home to 
a cold bath and a big breakfast of chops, eggs, greenstuff, marma- 
lade, and weak tea. After breakfast the men meet at the boathouse 
and are afloat for about an hour, the length of time spent on the 
water depending on the state of the crew. One dive is allowed after 
the row followed by a sharp rub down, but the men are not allowed 
to swim any distance. Lunch at 1.30 consists of roast beef, stewed 
fruit, and a pint of beer. In the afternoon the crews have a long rest 
until about five when another hour’s practice takes place. Then at 
7.30 a substantial dinner consisting of joints. and greens- followed by 
stewed fruit has to be negotiated. Beer is generally drunk, but if a 
man is overworked or shows signs of being “stale” he is given 
champagne. 
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HENLEY AS IT APPEARED BEFORE THE REGATTA. 


Marsh Lock, above Henley Temple Island and Reach 
Henley Town Henley Bridge and Church 
Shiplake Lock, above Henley Wargrave, above Henley 
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ELIZA’S HUSBAND. 


X.—THE THERMOMETER. 
liza said that we did not want a thermometer. 
~ “No,” I said, we do not want a thermometer in the sense 
that we want bread to eat and clothes to wear, but it is an object 
generally to be found in the hall of a gentleman’s house, and is 
extremely useful besides. [think you are a little too prone to grumble 
and find fault.” 

“T don’t grumble. I know that every now and then you’ve got 
to go out and buy some foolish thing that we don’t want any more 
than we want the moon. You’re like that, and it always happens 
some week when we’re short. If it hadn’t been a thermometer it 
would have been something else. If you’re nailing it up in the 
passage mind it’s somewhere where the girl can’t fetch up against it.” 

“It is already nailed up, and it would be impossible to knock 
against it without first of all removing the umbrella stand. Kindly 
instruct the girl that she is not to dust it. I will take entire charge 
of that myself. Her rough-and-ready way is not suitable for a 
scientific instrument.” 

Eliza was about to reply when there came a knock at the front door. 
It was merely Miss Sakers, who had called to see if we had anything 
for a jumble sale which she was organising. She was unable to stay 
to tea—a little unfortunate as there were crumpets in the house. 

“If you had to buy something,” said Eliza, ‘‘it seems a pity you 
didn’t get one of those things that tells you what the weather’s going 
to be when you rap it.” 

“You mean a barometer. That may come.” 

“Oh I don’t want you to buy anything else !” 

“T had no such intention. I was only thinking that if your 
mother was at all undecided what to do about Christmas you might 
see your way. However, | could not have purchased a really good 
barometer for one shilling, which was all I paid for the thermometer. 
Nor do I see why a barometer would have been preferable.” 

“ Well, that’s simple enough, One tells you what you don't know 
and the other tells you what you do. I don’t know what the weather’s 
gong to be, but I know whether I’m warn enough without going 
and asking a thermometer.” 

“ But do you know what the temperature is on the grass outside 
at midnight or later ?” 

“ No,” she said, “nor want. I don’t sleep on the grass outside.” 

“ Well, that,” I said, “is not the right spirit in which to look at 
it. I may add that the use of a thermometer in cases of illness is 
often absolutely essential.” 


I little thought when I said those words that the very next Sunday 
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By Barry Pain. 


would give me an opportunity to apply them. But so it happened. 
1 awoke in the morning with a slight cold in the head. 

“T shall remain in one room all day,” I said at breakfast, “and 
that room must be maintained at a temperature of sixty degrees. 
The best doctors are agreed as to that.” 

“Well,” Eliza said, “this room’s more than sixty now.” 

“You cannot possibly know,” I replied, and directed the girl to 
bring me the thermometer and to handle it carefully. After a 
minute or two i consulted it. 

“The temperature of this room,” I said, “is not sixty ; it is a 
shade under forty-five.” 

“T know better,” said Eliza. 

“Do you seriously mean to tell me that you are a better judge of 
the temperature of this room than that thermometer is ?” 

“ Yes, if it says this room’s forty-five.” 

“Then,” [ replied, ‘‘I must decline to discuss the matter with 
you.” I put on more coal at once, Eliza said she wished she could 
have foreseen all that thermometer would lead to. She then went 
up to get ready for church—not, I fear, in a very suitable frame of 
mind. 

The thermometer still remained at forty-five and it occurred to 
me that it might be in a position where a draught of cold air 
was playing on the bulb, I put it on the other side of the room. 
Certainly my own impression was that the room was almost 
uncomfortably warm. But thinking that this was an erroneous 
idea due to my indisposition I again made the fire up. Perhaps I 
slightly overdid it, for I noticed that the mantelpiece, which is of 
iron and painted light blue, was beginning to turn brown. By this 
time I was in a proper perspiration and the thermometer still stood 
at forty-five. 

A careful examination explained the whole mystery. The tube 
had been wantonly broken at the extreme end. It was, therefore, of 
little use as an accurate recorder of the temperature. I was very 
much put out about it and rang for the girl at once. She was sulky 
and irritated and obstinately refused to confess that it was she who 
had broken it. Eliza was perfectly furious at the state of the 
mantelpiece when she came in. Altogether it was far from being 
one of the happiest Sundays of my married life 

We gave the thermometer to Miss Sakers for her jumble sale, 
but she did not seem very enthusiastic. She said it was old clothes 
she was thinking of mostly. 

The landlord in his penny-wise-and-pound-foolish way refuses to 
repaint the mantelpiece. That man will get a pretty sharp lesson 
from me one of these days. 


THE SCOTCH EXPRESS LEAVING KING'S CROSS STATION AT 11.30 P.M. 
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OUR POLITICAL CARICATURISTS IN BOND STREET. 


THE ZOLLVEREIN CAKE-WALK—BY F. C. G. ON THE PATH—BY F. C. G. 


Old Joe a-kicking up behind and before, and a yellow gal a-kicking up behind The spirit of Mr. Gladstone: Very interesting. They don’t callZit Home Rule, but 
oli Joe the path is the same 


THE DOG AGAIN-BY F. C. G. SHIVERING ON THE BRINK—BY F. C. G. 
Mr. Balfour: What do you say, Ritchie? Is it safe to let him off the chain?. I I hope he won't take me out of my depth. I don’t half likeit. It's awfully cold 
daresay he'd bring us something as he did in 1900, but I don't quite like that sort of The Duke: Beastly nuisance having to undress 


thing. It's so liable to be misrepresented 5 
Mr. Ritchie: It certainly is rather risky, but can you hold him? 


The other Ministers: Let’s wait and see how they get on 


Wa 


if, i 


mT \ 


) 


by permission of the Proprietors ef “© Punch" By permission of the Proprietors of * Punch” 
A MAN OF HIS WORD—BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE AN AWKWARD PRECEDENT—BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE 
Russian Bear (still in Manchuria) : I said I’d go, and—here I am! Right Hon. J-s-ph Ch-mb-rl-n: Hum! I believe in studying one’s own depart- 
ment on the spot. Right Hon. St. J-hn Br-dr-ck: Good heavens! I shall be 
expected to go to Somaliland next ! 


Mr. Carruthers Gould’s pictures are on view at the Continental Gallery, Bond Street, while Mr. Sambourne’s and Mr. Partridge’s are. 
being exhibited at the Woodbury Gallery, Bond Street 
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The Marriage of Mr. Anthony Hope, the Distinguished Novelist. 


12 the literary world there are few men more thoroughly popular 

than Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, the distinguished novelist 
who wrote Zhe Prisoner of Zenda, Rupert of Hentzau, and The 
Dolly Dialogues. Absolutely unspoiled by his success as a novelist 
and playwright his friends have asked repeatedly of late why he did 
not marry. He answered the question 
with sufficient emphasis on Wednes- 
day last by leading to the altar at 
his father’s church, St. Bride’s, Fleet’ 
Street, Miss Elizabeth Sheldon, whom 
he met on a recent visit to America. 
The bride looked very beautiful, the 
bridgegroom very happy, and there 
were immense crowds in Salisbury 
and its neighbourhood _ to 
witness the arrivals. The ceremony 
was performed by the Bishop of 
Stepney. Anthony Hope’s father, the 
Rey. E. C. Hawkins, it will be re- 
membered, is vicar of St. Bride’s, and 
was also present. The principal 
bridesmaid was Miss Ethel Barrymore, 
the well-known American actress, and 


Court 


and 


there were three dainty little children, 
two of them the daughters of Mr. 
Richard le Gallienne, the third of 
whom was Miss Helga Hawkins, a 
niece of the bridegroom, Mr. Garfield 
Rhodes, an American who is well known and universally liked in 
The church was prettily 
and 


London journalism, was “best man.” 
decorated with palms and the guests 
distinguished. 

Among Mr. Anthony Hope’s literary friends I noticed Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. A. E. W. Mason, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Mr. Herbert 


were numerous 


Russell 


MR. ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS 


Who was married on July 1 


Mb? Me Carbs ary Alien 


: negecest the honour of your firesence 
at the wedding of their daughter 


wit . 
on Hednesda the’ aby at 2.50 p.m: 
‘atthe Church of t+ Bride, Hoot Sereet: 
Ta Salobry Dll 
[(agfacont to the Churoh/) 
18, Upper Moucester Race, x0. 
Salisbury Court lo Greing thes snvitation with you 


THE INVITATION 
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Paul, Mr. Humphry Ward, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Jerome 
K, Jerome, and Mr. Edward Clodd, whilst women well known 
in literature and art included Mrs. W. K. Clifford and her 
poet-daughter, Miss Frances Forbes Robertson (Mrs. Harrod), Miss 
Violet Hunt, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Holman Hunt, 
Mrs. George Frampton, and _ the 
daughter of Mr. George Meredith with 
her husband, Mr. Sturgis. The presence 
of Mrs. Sturgis gave sufficient assu- 
rance that the rumours of the bad 
health of her father were wildly 
exaggerated. Mrs. Sturgis, in fact, was 
able to inform anxious friends that her 
father was not even confined to his bed. 

The dramatic profession was, of 
course, well represented at the wed- 
ding. I noted Mr. and Mrs. Forb:s 
Robertson, Miss Sybil Carlisle, Mr. 
James Welch, Mr. Ben Webster, 
Mrs. George Alexander, and Mr. H. V. 
Esmond. After the ceremony there 
was an adjournment to the Salisbury 
Hotel, where a pleasant hour was 
spent the 
presents in social intercourse. 
The presents included gifts from 
Sir Henry Irving, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, Lord Brampton—the bride- 


ae 


ASP 


in examining wedding 


and 


groom’s uncle, who was so much better known as Mr. Justice Haw- 
kins-—-Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. J. M. Barrie, and Lord Justice 
Mathew, while there was also a testimonial from the Society of Authors, 
of which the bridegroom has been the most active and valuable force 
since the death of Sir Walter Besant. The happy couple are spending 
their honeymoon at a pleasant house at Chiddingfold in Surrey. 


Caswell Smith 


MRS. ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS 


Miss Elizabeth Sheldon 
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The Bride Anthony Hope and her Sister. 


Caswell Smith 


Mrs, Anthony Hope (Miss Elizabeth Sheldon) is on the right and Mrs. Henry Ainley (Miss Suzanne Sheldon) is on the left. The two sisters are the 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Henry Sheldon of New York. Miss Suzanne Sheldon is a brilliant actress ; she played in ‘‘If | Were King” 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


he late—very late—court-martial on the Cape “‘ragging ” 
case has given occasion for those who do not love the 
army to talk largely and loosely concerning military arro- 
gance and privilege, the Dreyfus case, and other matters. 
Some journalist given to the manufacture of picturesque 
nonsense hinted that the British Army was ‘on the road to 
Rennes.” Others a shade less silly linked the violence done 
to the civilian victim with the recent German murder of a 
siilor by a young naval officer, or the occasional instances 
in which an officer uses his sword on an unarmed civilian 
who as he supposes has insulted him. 


anes was no mystery or Dreyfus element in the case at 

all. The two stages of the Dreyfus case were simply 
these. First, a French officer was convicted of spying and 
treason on evidence that was insufficient and very doubtful ; 
then his case was made the, battleground for a struggle 
between the ruling clique in the French Army and the 
Radical Republicans. It was said that to upset the solemn 
verdict of a court-martial would destroy the prestige of the 
French Army. | On the other side it was said that the 
military organisation must be made to feel itself the servant 
of the civil power. : 


he German cases come from a rather different cause. 
The officer is looked on as a being separate from the 
ordinary citizen, with sterner. duties. but, greater privileges. 
He is subject to a code of military honour which is severe 
towards him but gives him rights against those outside his 
order. Ifa brother officer strikes him in a drunken brawl 
he has to fight a serious duel. If a civilian grossly insults 
him it is not only his right, but his duty to draw his sword 
and cut the offender down. 


Ns there was nothing of this in the late ‘“ragging”’ 

case. Certain young officers in the festive excitement 
of Christmas-time resented the intrusion of a somewhat 
snobbish journalist into~a party. Consequently they held 
a mock court-martial on him and proceeded to some rather 
brutal horseplay, the exact extent of which was somewhat 
doubtful. The victim brought an action for damages, and 
his assailants being at the front and unable or unwilling to 
leave it paid compensation on a liberal scale. The question 
remained whether by their act the officers concernel had 
not broken military discipline and brought the army into 
discredit. Unfortunately, the indictment was put in such a 
way, whether necessarily or not a mere layman cannot tell, 
that a condemnation would have driven the young men out 
of the army and broken their careers. In the circumstances, 
if acquittal was too light condemnation would have been too 
heavy. Some penalty less than professional ruin might very 
fairly have been demanded and exacted. 


a much may easily be made of the issue of the 

particular case. The attitude of the court-murtial 
is easily explicable. It is not so much the feeling of the 
soldier defending his comrade against a civilian outsider as 
the illogical opinion of a non-legal person on a legal question. 
«‘ Hang it all,” one can fancy an officer saying, ‘‘it’s an old 
story now, and I dare say the fellow was a bit of a bounder, 
and anyhow he’s got £1,500 out of it and he wasn’t kill d, 
and young men will get larking, and you can’t break a man 
fora rag.” A judge would not reason so, but it is a very 
natural frame of mind for an officer. 


B" the danger indicated by the result of the trial is not 
that which some journalists affect to fear. There is 
little risk of our army becoming a privileged class and our 
officers arrogating superiority over the mere civilian. The 
danger is the other way; the army does not take itself 
seriously enough, and officers and gentlemen (the conjunc- 
tion is not superfluous) permit themselves to behave like 
overgrown schoolboys. When a German officer dirks a 
sailor for trying to escape arrest, or runs a civilian through 
for insulting him ina restaurant, he is excited by an over- 
weening sense of his own importance as representing the 
army and its discipline. When a British officer “rags” an 
unpopular comrade or an outsider he is simply acting like 
a schoolboy or an undergraduate—though undergraduates, 
at least at our chief universities, have got beyond such 
freaks in the main. There is no danger of military tyranny 
and overbearing insolence in our “‘ragging’’ cases; the 
danger is of inefficiency and the amateurish superficiality 
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resulting from considering one of the most exacting pro- 
fessions asa mere social function. As long as it is “the 
thing”? to go into the army from family tradition or for 
social reasons we shall have too many officers who do the 
minimum of duty (other than actual fighting, which they 
enjoy) and wear their uniform as little as possible, and for 
the rest live the life of the idle man about town as far as 
possible. 


onscription would give us a serious army, for then the 
bulk of our officers would be men of limited means 
whose best chance of improving their position would be by 
rising in their profession. With voluntary recruiting the 
State either has to outbid private employers, which is too: 
costly, or to accept soldiers of a comparatively low type and 
officers who enter the service for its social advantages. 


VA an army as it is and our officers as they are—but 

we trust will not always be—it would have been 
harsh to drive the culprits of the recent court-martial out of 
the service. Obviously they are not the sort to do the 
army much credit; but the fault is not so much with them 
as with the system that drew them into the army and 
tolerated them while there. Their fault is not an excess of 
military arrogance but in a total lack of military dignity. 
If their victim had been a pro-Boer journalist denouncing 
them and their comrazes as murderers of children, who: 
heaped up.‘‘ smoking hecatombs of slaughtered babes,’’ to 
quote what is now a classic piece of silliness, the sense of 
military honour which in its, exaggeration leads to Dreyfus 
cases might well have led the officers into excesses. But 
their grievance wis merely,social; they regarded the un- 
lucky man as a snob forcing himself into an entertainment 
in which he was not wanted. They might just as well have 
been the committee of,a hunt ball or a county ball except 
for their taste for mock court-martials and “‘ ragging.” 


ahs is what the harsher critics of our army do not see. 

They require of officers and men what the bulk of 
them under a voluntary system will not give. When every 
man has to serve we can get the cream of the population 
physically, mentally, and morally; when we only recruit 
the willing we have to take either men with an inborn taste 
for fighting, who are not generally of the highest type, or 
men who cannot get on in other callings, which implies. 
deficiency. Our army is not the only one to show such 
faults, nor has it ever failed to give a good account of itself 
against conscript armies, but undoubtedly, if we are to 
have a thoroughly efficient army we must either take the 
best officers and men by compulsion or buy them by high 
pay. We shall not in a future war have time to fight our 
army into shape as Wellington did in the Peninsular and 
our generals in the South African War. We shall have to. 
do our best with what we have, and heaven help us if we 
have nothing better than the ragging type of “officers and 
gentlemen.” 


The officers who led us then, 
In Portugal and Spain, 

Were “ officers and gentlemen,” 
Much like the fresent strain, 

At times they even dared to “rag,’” 
And yet, [ know not how, 

They kept the honour of the flag— 
We want them wiser now. 


“Brown Bess’? was then the gun we bore; 
Observers thought it fine 
To see the foes go down before 
The volleys of our line, 
But lines of red, however thin, 
Must learn to break and bow; 
A mile away the shots begin— 
We want some marksmen now. 


The native British bulldog pluck, 
The will to worry through, 

Prevailed (with Prussians and some luck) 
At famous Waterloo. 

We hope our courage is the same, 
But still we must allow 

That war is not “a glorious game ”— 
We want some business now. 
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“ MIGNON”—FROM THE PAINTING BY THE HON. JOHN COLLIER -NOW ON EXHIBITION IN THE 
NEW GALLERY 


The artist has depicted the well-known egg dance of the witching Mignon in Goethe’s famous novel, ‘Wilhelm Meister” 
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- A NIGHT ON THE MOORS - 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Horace Bleackley. 


He had just reached the crest of the hill when the gallant steed 
that had borne him so far in his flight from the vengeance 
of the law suddenly stumbled and fell. 

Jack slipped unhurt from the saddle, but his heart sank as he 
realised that the brave horse which lay gasping in the roadway could 
carry him no further. Just then the bright November moon struggled 
through a bank of clouds and lit up the bleak and desolate moorland. 
A burst of cheering rose from the hillside and he knew that the 
pursuing constables had seen his misfortune and were rejoicing that 
he could not escape them. Even now he could hear their horses’ 
hoofs echoing in the distance. 

With the mad and sickening despair of the hunted animal he 
fled wildly along the road at the top of his speed, but he had scarcely 
run more than 200 paces when triumphant shouts from behind told 
him that the officers of the law had come upon his dying horse and 
were now confident that their quarry was as good as captured. At 
this moment the scurrying clouds closed once more across the sky, 
and the moor was plunged into black darkness. Onward he struggled 
headlong, vowing that he would not surrender while breath remained 
to him for flight. 

Presently a large object close by the roadside loomed through the 
gloom, and as poor Jack staggered towards it his blood seemed to 
freeze in his veins and his heart felt like a ponderous lump of lead. 
For a grim and terrible gibbet rose above him and a ghastly corpse 
was swinging in its chains. It was as if the veil had been lifted from 
the future and his awful destiny had been foreshadowed to him. 

The shouts of his pursuers were ringing out again, and in another 
moment the courage of despair had come to him. One last desperate 
plan of escape flashed through his brain, and yet there seemed 
scarcely time to carry it out. He rushed to the gaunt gibbet and 
began to swarm quickly up one of its stout posts. The cries of the 
advancing constables came nearer. He gnashed his teeth and dug 
knees and nails into the woodwork as he climbed upwards. At last 
he reached the crossbar. The night was still black as pitch. 
Creeping carefully along the thick beam he dragged himself towards 
the spot where the body of the dead malefactor was hanging. Close 
beside some lengths of rusty chain were swinging in the breeze, and 
seizing them with frenzied grasp he drew them up. From his coat 
pocket he tore a small roll of stout cord that he was lucky enough to 
carry, and in a few seconds he had bound it firmly beneath his 
shoulders. He was wearing a strong leather belt, and through 
this and the circle of rope he passed and tied the chains of the 
gibbet. Then slowly he lowered himself beneath the crossbar and 
swung helplessly in the air beside the corpse. Scarcely had he 
carried out his design when the moon burst forth once more and the 
landscape was flooded with light. But his bold plan was accom- 
plished, and as the two bodies swayed together beneath the beam in 
their creaking chains no one would have imagined that one of them 
was a living man. 

There was a fierce clattering of hoofs and in another moment the 
pursuing constables had dashed up to the gibbet and had reined in 
their horses. Jack shivered with fright, for he felt certain that his 
manceuvre had been perceived and gave himself up as lost. For- 
tunately he was mistaken and they had merely halted to give their 
steeds breathing space after the last gallop up the steep hill. 

“‘Fiends and thunder !” shouted the chief constable peering over 
his horse’s ears down the moonlit road. “I can’t see the young 
spark ahead. Can ye, Neb, lad?” 

“Can’t say as I do,” replied his subordinate, Nebuchadnezzar, 
gazing in the same direction. ‘Perhaps he’s struck off across the 
moor.” 

“Fool! there’s a bog like treacle on either side for a mile or more. 
He’s bound to keep to the road or be swamped.” 

“T last seed him nigh this spot,” said Neb shaking his head. 
“T caught sight on him near th’ gibbet just as we come upon his nag 
i? th’ road.” 

“Oh! what an awful omen this must have seemed to him,’ 
croaked the old thief-taker surveying the hanging bodies with 
professional pride while poor Jack quaked in his top boots and tried 
to look as stiff and stark as possible. 

“JT wonder when yon two suffered,” remarked the chief constable 
pointing to the gibbet. 
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“The chap on the right seems an old ’un,” grunted the thief- 
taker. “The fellow in the mustard coat looks fresh as paint. 
Alnwick Assizes were only last month.” 

“ The lad we’re after wore a mustard coat,” muttered the chief 
constable. 

“What a homen for ’im if he seed it,” observed Neb piously. 

Poor Jack had difficulty in suppressing a groan. 

“Well, he’ll swing right enough if he’s took,” said the thief-taker. 
“ Chaps that go wrong in a bank never get let off.” 

“Why d’ye say ‘if he’s took’ ?” snarled the chief constable. 
“Of course he’ll be took ; he can’t dodge us.” 

“ But he has,” grunted the thief-taker sardonically. 

“ How in the name of——” began the chief constable. 

“ There,” growled the thief-taker pointing across the swamp. “I 
saw how it’d beif he reached here. He knew it were death to be 
took, so he’s just shuffled off on his own account.” 

“D’ye mean he’s thrown himself in the swamp ?” cried the chief 
constable aghast. 

“ Of course,” sneered the thief-taker with a chuckle at his 
superior wisdom. 

Neb had dismounted hurriedly, and walking a few yards past the 
gibbet he picked up an object from the ground. The earth was soft 
and spongy and as he walked he sank over his ankles. 

“Tt’s the young spark’s hat,” he cried holding it up. 
mighty soft here. I’m nigh on t’edge of the bog.” 

‘ Are you satisfied now ?” demanded the thief-taker giving the 
chief constable a playful tap with his whip. 

“Well, I aren’t sorry,” remarked Neb as he returned. “He 
were but a young ’un, and I shouldn’t like to ha’ seen him served 
like this ’ere.” 

And passing beneath the gibbet he gave Jack’s boot a sounding 
slap with his palm. A few moments later the constables had ridden 
off at a brisk canter. 

As he swung in the chill night wind Jack could scarcely realise 
his good fortune in tricking his pursuers. The poor lad’s offence, 
although deemed worthy of death by the merciless law, was not a 
wilful attempt to defraud. He had held a position of trust in a 
county bank, and in expectation of the payment of a large legacy 
from a recently deceased uncle he had appropriated a portion of the 
cash under his control. A senseless lawsuit had delayed proceedings 
in the Prerogative Court, and his default had been discovered before 
repayment was possible. A warrant had been issued for his arrest, 
and though now a fairly rich man he was forced to fly for his life. 

Although lucky in his recent escape his present plight was not an 
enviable one, for it soon dawned upon him that he had tied himself 
up so securely that he would have a hard task to get down. A 
repulsive young raven which had perched at the end of the crossbar 
seemed to appreciate the humour of the situation, for he rolled his 
wicked eyes and croaked derisively. 

The constable had not been gone more than five minutes and 
Jack had scarcely begun to feel his position uncomfortable when he 
heard a rumbling of wheels and saw a coach rapidly advancing down 
the road. It was passing the gibbet at full speed when the leading 
horse came down with a crash. A head immediately appeared at 
the window, and a voice that sounded familiar to Jack was raised in 
angry curses against the postboy. Then the door was flung open 
and a man whom Jack well knew at home as the strolling player 
sprang into the road. 

“Angels and ministers of grace!” cried this person striking an 
attitude and waving his arms dramatically. ‘ Do I understand thee 
right, sirrah ? Is it impossible for us to proceed ?” 

“ The front ’oss is brossen,” grunted the frightened postboy, who 
had narrowly escaped a broken neck. ‘‘An’ four legs won’t pull the 
old coach for thee.” 

“Great Richard! Ah, now indeed I sympathise with thy 
invocation,” exclaimed the strolling player hysterically. 

“Beatrice, my sweet love,” he cried turning to the coach, “we 
are undone. Onehorse has broken down and the enemy are close 
upon our heels.” 

A pretty girl in a laced hat and rose-coloured pelisse bent through 
the open door. Jack groaned in anguish as he recognised the lady 
of his love. 


“ It’s 
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MR. JUSTICE BRUCE AT THE LAW COURTS 
Specially photographed for ‘The Tatler” by Campbell and Gray 
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THE SADE ER. 


“Gh, Mr. Massinger, this is judgment upon me,” said the 
schoolgirl, for such she was. ‘My indiscretion will have ample 
punishment. I shall die of shame.” 

“ Why so cold, sweetheart ?” replied the actor vehemently. “Call 
me Lucius, my own.” 

“No,no, I have been wrong, very wrong,” answered the poor 
boarding-school miss bursting into tears. “I ought not to have 
compromised myself like this. My love for you did not justify this 
sacrifice. I told you so, and you should not have pressed me.” 

“ Surely you have no further thought for that wastrel,” cried the 
actor. “He will die the death of a felon. Pluck him from your 
heart.” 

‘‘T will not permit you to speak like this of poor Jack,” sobbed the 
girl. ‘It was only because I knew he was lost to me for ever that I 
consented to come away with you. It was the madness of despair 
that drove me to it and my cruel papa’s anger with me about 
Jack.” 

“ Respect will be the parent of a life-long love!” declaimed the 
player. “I shall earn thy affection by my valour. Eh, what’s 
that ?” he cried putting his hand to his ear and breaking off in his 
recitation. 

“ Tt’s ’osses, sir, down the road,” explained the postboy with a 
grin. “The old genti. an an’ his grooms are upon us I reckon.” 

“Ve holy saints,” said the player tremulously. “If they should 
catch me !” 

“?F, the old ’un is a rare hand at walloping,” sniggered the post- 
boy. “Have ye ever seed his boots, sir ?” 

“ Beatrice, my sweet soul,” exclaimed the strolling player in his 
most melodramatic mood. ‘“ Your father and his minions approach. 
I fear they will slay me in their wrath.” 

“Oh, fly then,” replied the girl eagerly. ‘‘ You must run no risk.” 

“Death at thy father’s hands ! it must not be,” soliloquised the 
player. ‘“’Twould be too terible. For the law would avenge me, 
and then you, sweetheart, would be left both orphan and widowed.” 

“Oh, run, run, or it will be too late,” pleaded Beatrice. 

“Ah! the wrench is cruel,” exclaimed the timid lover with 
trembling lips. “Yet it is for thy sake. ’Tis best to part, but 
‘twill not be for long. I will fly to thee again on the wings of the 
wind, and then we’ll off once more to Gretna Green and Elysium ! ” 

The shouts of the approaching horsemen rang out louder and 
clearer, and without taking a last embrace from his mistress the 
scared actor scampered down the road and was lost to sight in the 
darkness. A few seconds later the father and his grooms had 
galloped up to the stranded coach. 

“Where is that ungrateful wench?” thundered the angry old 
gentleman as he sprang from the saddle. “ Fie upon you for a shame- 
less minx !”’ he shouted perceiving Beatrice inside the coach. “ Oh, 
you wicked baggage! If your mother weren’t so soft-hearted you 
should have a rare whipping. [ll disown you—lI’ll have none of 
you; youre no longer daughter of mine! Beatrice,” he went on 
suddenly changing his tone, for she had rushed to him and flung 
herself sobbing into his arms. “ Little pet, pretty dear, you'll never 
run away from your poor old father again, will you? There, there, 
love, don’t take on so. Your old dad’ll forgive you.” 

He fondled and caressed her for a moment, then suddenly broke 
forth again. 

“Where is that play-acting rascal ? 
accursed hide. Where is the villain ? 
could you listen to that man ?” 

“IT never really loved him, papa,” she whimpered. “ But you 
were so cruel and he was so kind. And—and I didn’t seem to care 
what became of me after—after I lost poor Jack.” And she burst 
into a flood of tears once more. 

“Jack! Nice mess he’s made o’ things,” growled the old gentle- 
man. “Just fancy. I hear that all the money were paid back to the 
bank the day aft.r the warrant were out for his arrest. I have no 
patience with the muddling fool.” 

‘Oh, papa, I love him B 

““What’s the use of loving a man that’s bound to hang? And a 
rich man now, the fool. He’s more spunk, though, in his little finger 
than that actor chap has in his fat carcass. I wish I’d loaned him 
the money he asked for,” added the old man regretfully, half aside. 

Just then Jack’s leather belt snapped asunder, and the whole 
weight of his body was thrown upon the cord beneath his shoulders. 
One of the links of the chain cut his arms so cruelly that he could 
not suppress a groan. Beatrice and her father, attracted by the 
sound, glanced across the road, and for the first time—so engrossed 
had they been with other concerns—noticed the gibbet. Horrified 
at the spectacle she buried her face in her father’s bosom, while even 


By George! Ill tan his 
Oh Beatrice, Beatrice, how 
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the stout old man felt a qualm of horror. Then another and louder 
groan came from poor Jack. 

“By the hangment,” cried the postboy, ‘ here’s one of Ketch’s 
chaps awakening up !” 

Jack felt that further concealment was useless, and unable to bear 
his anguish in silence any longer roared lustily. The effect was 
magical. The two grooms, who were still mounted, each gave a 
shriek of horror, and clapping spurs to their horses fled helter-skelter 
down the road in opposite directions. Beatrice swooned away on 
the spot, while her father, letting her sink on the ground, turned tail 
and bolted, babbling incoherently in his terror. He had not run 
more than twenty paces when he sank into the bog as far as his 
waist and stuck fast. Only the postboy, who neither feared man nor 
devil, stood his ground. 

“Jim, good lad,” cried Jack plunging fiercely in his chains, 
“don’t be scared. You know me. It’s Jack Dashaway. I’m tied 
up here and can’t get down. Help!” 

A hazy notion that there was a chance of earning immortal 
renown by rescuing an executed criminal flashed through Jim’s brain. 
In a second an open clasp knife was between his teeth and he was 
swarming lizhtly up the gallows tree. Ina very short time he had 
severed the cord, and Jack, sore and cramped, fell down upon the 
soft turf. 

His first thought was to clasp Beatrice in his arms and by 
soothing and caresses to restore her to consciousness. 

“Why, Master Jack,” interrupted Jim as soon as he had 
descended from the gibbet, “what have you and Old Nick been 
a-playing at ?” 

“ Don’t bother, Jim,” retorted Jack ungratefully. 
the old man.” 

Beatrice recovered from her swoon very speedily and was quite 
brave when she found her lover’s arm around her, 

“ Thank heaven!” cried Jack fervently as he smothered her with 
kisses, “that I have found you before you were married to that 
play-acting knave.” 

“Oh, Jack, can you forgive me ?” pleaded the girl. 
up as dead, and it didn’t seem to matter what I did.” 

“Hi, Master Jack,” shouted Jim coming up again, “the old 
gentleman’s stuck like a bung ina barrel. You'll have to lend a 
hand. I can’t shift him.” 

Jack and Beatrice followed the postboy hastily, but were relieved 
to find that the old man was in no immediate danger. His language, 
however, was a revelation to his daughter. After some difficulty the 
young man succeeded in throwing the traces over his shoulders and 
then soon dragged him on to ¢evra firma. His amazement when he 
recognised the absconding bank clerk was considerable. 

“Oh papa, dear,” said Beatrice coaxingly, “how can you 
repay poor Jack for rescuing you?” 

“ Zounds, I like that,” roared the peppery old fellow. 
his cursed fault I got stuck in the bog.” 

“Nay, you should ha’ stood your ground like a man,” retorted 
the diminutive postboy with a rude guffaw. ‘“’E, sir, you were 
afeard. You run like a scalded cock.” 

It was a delicate subject, and the old man did not pursue the 
argument, but he was vastly tickled when he heard how Jack had 
outwitted the constables. 

“You're a different lad to the play-actor,” he muttered approv- 
ingly. “1d liefer ha’ rascal than craven. Though you’re more fool 
than knave, harkee, lad, if1 lend you a hand in this plight will you 
promise ne’er to meddle wi’ my lass till I give you leave ?” 

“JT shall never presume to offer myself to Miss Beatrice while I 
am disgraced,” replied poor Jack humbly. 

“Weil, ll try and get you out of disgrace,” said the old man. 
“ Th’ sheriff and my lord judge of assize ha’ been cronies o’ mine 
for nigh twenty years, but they’ll ne’er sup port wine wi’ me again, I 
promise you, till this prosecution is quashed. Now, Jim, bustle. 
Harness my nag to the coach, and we'll all three be off to Berwick.” 

It was still dark when they reached the seaport town, and Jack 
was at once smuggled on board a ship which was to sail immediately 
to Holland. In two days he was safe in a foreign land. Yet he was 
not destined to remain an exile and a dishonoured man. His fault 
had been a serious one, and Beatrice’s father had hard work to 
exculpate him, but the old man’s wealth and influence overcame 
legal obstacles. Besides, £20,000 now stood to Jack’s credit in the 
bank, and it seemed absurd to prosecute him on account of an 
offence that he had atoned for, and which was against an institution 
of which he was now a worthy client. The legal magnates took this 
merciful view of the case, and Beatrice soon had the joy of welcoming 
her lover home again. 


“Just look after 


“T gave you 


“Tt was 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Birthday  Festivities.—The 
King’s official birthday was made 
the occasion of a number of bril- 
liant dinner parties and social func- 
tions, many of which were of a 
Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. Balfour, and Lord Lansdowne 
all gave dinner parties, but the 
function of the night was the recep- 
tion given by Lord and Lady 
Londonderry at Londonderry House, 
to which most of the diners subse- 
quently repaired, and the lovely 
beautifully decorated with 
flowers were crowded by the most 
distinguished personages. 


The Fashionable Showyard.— 
Despite the fact that his Majesty 
and the Prince of Wales both 
visited the Royal Show the attend- 
ance was rather disappointing, and 
one is forced to the conclusion that 
the agricultural showyard, either as 


political character, 


rooms 


a smart function or a _ popular 
The 
management at Park Royal was all 
that could be desired, and as an 
agricultural show it was possessed 
of considerable interest for everyone 
who took any interest in matters 
but to those 
merely desired to get an afternoon’s 
amusement the did not 
apparently offer a great attraction. 
The fact is people living in big 
cities do not take much interest in 
highly-bred cattle and sheep or 
in the 
machinery, and above all things do not want 
to be instructed. There was a great deal 
to instruct but not very much to amuse at 
the Royal Show. 


attraction, is not a success, 


agricultural, who 


show 


working of agricultural 


Prospects of Goodwood. — Goodwood 
Races this year will be shorn of a great deal 
of their splendour. For the first time for 
years there will be no house party—not even 
a family party—at Goodwood, and neither the 
King nor Queen will be present. Lord March 
will have a party at Molecomb, but the house 
is not large. The principal interest will be 
centred at West Dean, where Mr. and Mrs. 
William James (a daughter of Helen Lady 
Forbes of Newe and niece of Georgiana 
Lady Dudley) will entertain the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. Lord Leconfield at Pet- 
worth, Sir Edward and Lady Hamilton at 
Iping, the Sassoons at Brighton, Mr. Gerald 
and Lady Louise Loder at Abinger House, 
Brighton, Lord Carnarvon at Littlehampton, 
and the Lanes at Dangstein will also enter- 
tain parties. 


Week by Week. 


Speaight 


OUR YOUNGEST PEERESS 


Baroness Clifton of Leighton Bromswold 


Princess Henry’s Host and Hostess.— 
Princess Henry of Battenberg was the guest 
last week of Lord and Lady Harrowby at 
Sandon Hall, their beautiful Staffordshire 
seat. The house at Sandon is comparatively 
new and was built in the stately Jacobean 
style to replace the old-fashioned timber one 
burnt down in 1848. There is a picturesque 
park with fine views, charming gardens, and 
some of the best-stocked conservatories in 
the kingdom. Lord Harrowby is a great 
orchid-grower and the aquatic houses are 
also very well kept up. Lady Harrowby is 
a sister of the member for the Strand and 
a daughter of Lady Hambledon. She is very 
hospitable and her parties at Sandon are 
always beautifully done. Her husband used 
to sit for Gravesend and at one time was 
looked upon as rather a promising politician, 
but the death of his father cut short his 
political career and buried his talents in the 
Upper House. As a partner in Coutts’s Bank 
he naturally takes a keen interest just now in 
the preferential tariff controversy. 
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A Historic House.—The first 
Lord Harrowby was an intimate 
friend and colleague of Pitt 


and 
was one of the most accomplished 
“He knows our 
literature,” said Madame de Staél, 
“a little better than we do our- 
As a Cabinet Minister he 
had a good deal to do with the 
French in those days, and it was to 
him the first news of Waterloo was 
delivered at his house in Grosvenor 
That was the house, by 
the way, where the Cabinet dinner 
was to have been held at which 
the Cato Street conspirators pro- 
posed to assassinate the Ministers. 
It is now occupied by the present 
earl’s mother, the Dowager Lady 
Harrowby. 


men of his day. 


selves.” 


Square. 


Courtier and Artist. — As a 
courtier Colonel Larking has had 
much experience and made many 
friends. If he had devoted himself - 
exclusively to his brush he might 
have made more money, for -he 
can turn out a very fair portrait 
if he secures a good sitter. The 
good-natured 
and once must have been more 
than good-looking. At his club he 
can tell a good story or if need be 
play off a mild practical joke. He 
can also enjoy a good dinner and 
the good company, without which 
a good dinner is inexcusable 
Lady Adela Larking 
of Lord Listowel 
and a charming Irishwoman, with a homely 


colonel is always 


extravagance. 
is a_ sister 
ever kind 
and pleasant. Much of her time has been 
spent abroad, for she is very fond of 
travelling. If she has another hobby it is 
music. She loves the violin and plays her- 
self with the finish of a professional. Both 
have been now for many years about the Court, 
though at one time the colonel was taken up 
with his soldiering. 


figure and a handsome face, 


The Youngest Peeress.—A little lady 
who has been taking a very prominent place 
in the doings of the present season is Baroness 
Clifton, who is just three years old. She is 
the youngest peeress in the realm and her 
most recent social appearance was at the 
Royal Free Hospital Bazaar the other day, 
when she presented a bouquet to Princess 
Christian. At the time of the King’s corona- 
tion she had a set of coronation robes made 
for her, but she was too young to attend the 
ceremony. She is the daughter of the late 
Lord Darnley and a niece of the present peer. 
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Lafayette 
LADY DEERHURST 


A young American who will one day be Countess of Coventry. She- is a daughter of the late Mr. William Daniel, a step- 
daughter of Mr. Charles Bonybee of Prince’s Gate, and married Lord Deerhurst in 1894 
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A Princely Visit.—The Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales will arrive at Tregothnan ona 
visit to Lord and Lady Falmouth next week. 
This will be the second royal visit in the year, 
for Princess Victoria came there in April, and 


THE MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN 


Is one of the numerous Americans who have married into the English peerage. 
She is a daughter of Mr. John Davis of Washington and married the marquis 


in 1893 


the third in two years, for the King was there 
in the spring of last year. Lord Falmouth is 
a well-known sportsman and steward of the 
Jockey Club. Lady Falmouth is an exceed- 
ingly handsome woman with exquisite taste in 
dress' and a great deal of skill in skating and 
croquet. Tregothnan is delightfully situated 
up the Fal amid magnificent scenery. Lord 
Falmouth keeps a sort of state barge and a 
train of bargemen who wear an old-fashioned 
livery, including quaint scarlet ‘cloaks. This 
barge is used to bring visitors from Falmouth 
and also for excursions. 


A Modern Farewell 


Break my heart? Oh dear no! 

I believe hearts broke quite long ago, 
But 1903 is rather late 

And I at least am up to date. 


Besides, the world is wide, you know; 
Another will come though you must go. 
You're jealous already! That’s foolish of you, 
Because after all he won’t be you, 


Besides, with a fortune in bacon or beer 
You will find someone else inexpressibly dear, 
Maybe her eyes won’t te so blue— 

I almost hope they won’t—to you. 


Don’t rail at fate. It’s a simple way. 

You have your choice if you can pay, 
And a bishop will bless the transaction, too, 
For it’s quite the proper thing to do. 


Good-bye! At feast you'll be my friend 

(Good God! I wonder how it will end). 

Don’t kiss me again, I might regret, 

We can’t be friends —at least not yet. 
MARGARET MACGREGOR 


The French Ambassador.—M. Cambon 
is naturally very prominent during the visit of 
President Loubet. He is a tall, thin man, 
and wears a full beard, which is turning grey. 
He was educated for the Bar but was selected 
for diplomacy. He 
is a man of great 
artistic taste, which 
shows itself especially 
in the direction of 
furniture as those 
who have seen the 
new part of the em- 
bassy, which was 
entirely furnished 
under his directions, 
can tell. His manner 
is of the most excel- 
lent diplomatic kind 
and his tact is great. 
Therein lies the 
secret of his success. 
He has, of course, 
considerable means 
of his own, for the 
post of ambassador 
to London is one of 
the most expensive 
as well as most im- 
portant, while the 
salary is by no means 
equal to the demands 
made upon it. 


A Diplomatic 
Change.— Next year 
the veteran Sir Ed- 
mund Monson will 
come under the retire- 
ment rule of the 
diplomatic service, 
and the embassy at 
Paris, which is the 
great plum of the 
service, will become 
vacant. He will retire on a first-class pension 
of £1,700 a year. It is understood that he 
will not be made a peer. It is also under- 
stood that his successor will be Sir Frank 
Lascelles, who has represented 
us now for nearly ten years 
with great tact and success at 
Berlin. ' Sir Frank Lascelles 
originally came to the front 
when he was acting as our 
agent in Bulgaria at the time 
when that principality was at 
war with Servia. He acquitted 
himself so well that he was 
rapidly promoted to Bucharest, 
Teheran, St. Petersburg, and 
then Berlin in a very few years. 
He is a widower. 


Thomson 


Signs of Autumn.—Already 
one is reminded that the fleet- 
ing London season is drawing 
to a close, and people are 
beginning to think of partridges 
and grouse and the fresh air 
of the moor and mountain. 
Lord Hampden has secured 
Milton House in Ayrshire for 
the autumn shooting, and 
many other shootings have 
recently been disposed of. 
The sudden arrival of the heat 
wave has made everyone 
think of the delights of the 
autumn (we are never con- 
tented), and in a few weeks a 
number of people will have left 
town. 
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SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


An Advocate of Cremation.—Lord and 
Lady Monkswell’s party at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens last Saturday partook of the nature 


of a civic féte. Lady Monkswell, who was a 
Miss Hardcastle and the daughter of a well- 
known M.P., takes an interest in politics and 
the County Council as a matter of course, 
though I doubt whether such gruesome 
questions as, for example, cremation have the 
same attraction for her as they have for her 
husband. Lord Monkswell was the uncon- 
sciously humorous. author of the Burial 
Authorities (Cremation) Bill which was igno- 
miniously killed by a quip in the Lords. 
“Which burial authorities,’ asked Lord 
Salisbury in his quiet, sarcastic way, “‘ does 
the noble lord propose to cremate ?” 


A Wedding Dance. —A _ very smart 
garden party and dance was given the other 
night by Mrs. J. J. Duveen at the Elms, 
Hampstead Heath, in honour of her son’s 
marriage with Miss Blanche Butler of New 
York. More than 300 guests were present, 
most of whom danced to the inspiriting strains 
of the band of the Coldstream Guards. The 
beautiful gardens were illuminated with hosts 
of fairy lights, and a fine display of fireworks 
enhanced the pleasure of the evening. 


A New Novelist.—Miss Langbridge, who 
has written one of the most successful stories 
in Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s well-known ‘‘ New 
Novel” series—that is to say, Zhe Flame 
and the Flood—is the daughter of the Rev. 
Frederick Langbridge, the rector of St. John’s, 
Limerick, well known as a poet and play- 
wright. Miss Langbridge, who is still in her 
early twenties, has clearly a very considerable 
literary future in front of her. Her first 
novel is praised by the A/anchester Guardian 
as follows : ‘‘ This new authoris a born story- 
teller... In many places we are reminded 
of Miss Rhoda Broughton at her best.” 


MISS ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE 


Whose fine novel, ‘‘ The Flame and the Flood,” has attracted 


much attention 
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MISS BEATRICE PAGET, YOUNGER DAUGHTER OF LADY ALEXANDER PAGET; AS “DIANA” 
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MISS PAGET, ELDER DAUGHTER OF LADY ALEXANDER PAGET, IN FANCY DRESS 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Cork Carnival.— There are two 
motor car racing events to come off at Cork 
on July ro. One is a two-mile open handicap 
event for tourist cars ranging in value from 
£300 to £1,000 and carrying from one to four 
passengers. A silver cup and silver medal 
constitute the two prizes. Then there is a 
racing open handicap in which racers only 
will let out their speed over a two-mile track 
and win a handsome silver cup presented by 
the Mayor and Corporation of Cork. 


Motor Boat Contest at Cork.—On July 11 
the eliminating race heats for motor boats 
will take place at Queenstown, and on the 
following day the race for the Alfred Harms- 
worth International Cup for motor boats will 
be held, starting at the Royal Cork Yacht 
Club’s house and finishing at the Marina Flag- 
staff near Cork. Each boat is to carry two 
lifebuoys and each occupant must wear a life- 
belt. It'is against the rules for one competitor 
to go to the assistance of another launch con- 
Jrére in distress, special rescue boats being 
set apart for this service. Motor yachtsmen 
are much interested in a comparison of the 
performances of the 4o h.p. Mercédés (German) 
boat and the British go h.p. Napier built by 
Mr. S.F. Edge. All sorts of picturesque water 
fétes are being arranged and the large attend- 
ance of petrol craft will constitute a second 
motor boat regatta. 


Killarney.—The Automobile Club’s tour 
in the south of Ireland with the wind-up of 
lovely Killarney is looked forward to by 
motorists generally as the most delightful 
part of the programme from the 
tourist point of view. From a 
motor sport standpoint the 
earlier days of the Irish fort- 
night were the tit-bits, and for 
this reason many of the most 
ardent among the racing con- 
tingent left Dublin after the 
Phoenix Park events on July 4. 


Motor Insurance Policies.— 
The system of insurance policies 
on motor cars is in a most 
chaotic and unsatisfactory state, 
No uniform plan has been 
evolved, each company going on 
an “insure-as-I-please” plan 
and with but little regard to the 
rights and protection of the owner. Some 
policies insist that they will not be respon- 
sible for accidents happening other than on 
highways; others stipulate that the policy 
covers mishaps only when the actual owner 
is at the helm. Still more companies refuse 
to be held liable for anything but a “ colli- 
sion.” The consequence of such chaos is 
that a large percentage of motorists decline 
to insure at all. 


War Trailers—The German Imperial 
War Office is about to make a series of 
thorough tests with alcohol-driven trailers for 
use in war. The heats organised by the 
German Agricultural Society of heavy com- 
mercial vans propelled by alcohol have proved 
most satisfactory. We of Great Britain lag 
behind in our experiments as to alcohol as a 
motive power, and the farmer naturally com- 
plains that motor cars which “eat nothing 
from the land” are ousting horses that do. 


Petrol Famine on Main Roads.—It is a 
curious commentary on the lack of commer- 
cialism in the composition of a_ so-called 
nation of shopkeepers to find a petrol famine 
existing on many British high roads. Some- 
times you may travel—or not, as the state of 
your petrol tank determines—as far as ten to 
sixteen miles even on such a road as that 
from London to Brighton without one oasis 
in the desert of petrol scarcity. A wayside 
hotel will take you in and give more or less 
satisfactory provender for the motoring inner 
man, but of petrol for your car you may 
find not one drop, It is a common circum- 
stance for a tourist ofthe Micawber type who 
trusts to petrol turning up in one of the 
hedges and ditches to have to despatch a cart 
and driver to the nearest point where petrol 
may be procured. Meanwhile he and his 
motor are stranded by the wayside. 


Village Sport. 
— The modern 
boy is said to 
pursue the speed- 
ing motor car not 
so much to test 
his running power 
as to “bag” the 
dead ducks and 
chickens left in its 
trail 


LADY WARWICK AND HER YOUNGEST SON, MASTER 


Fire.-A dry powder fire-extinguisher for 
use in the garage has lately been marketed. 
Practical tests will soon decide on its merits. 
In all motor-houses a heap of sind with a big, 
useful shovel should be in readiness to cast on 
petrol flames. The following is the history of 
the “catching on fire” of a motor or its 
house : A tiny leakage allows of petrol collect- 
ing in the base of the engine and the stable 
floor. The vapour from this floats about, and 
if a match be struck or a naked light carried 
into the stable it at once “ fires.” Why does 
not somebody invent a chemical extinguisher 
for use in a garage? A syphon of soda water 
acts admirably, but the chauffeur usually 
drinks it seeing it so temptingly handy in the 
stable. 

The Novice’s Problem.—The main diffi- 
culty confronting the would-be car buyer is 


that there are so many types of car he might 
buy and so many prices he might pay. 
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Royalty and Cars.—When the British 
motorist is apt to grumble at oppressive law 
and custom he should remember that in 
Germany automobilists are strictly forbidden 
to ‘overtake a royal carriage” under any 
circumstances whatsoever. King Edward as 
a prince among motorists and sportsmen 
would be the last to compel a motorman to 
crawl, maybe for many miles, behind a royal 
horsed vehicle, but it is doubtful whether he 
would like another car to pass his on the 
road, for kings are only mortal motorists in 
the universal dislike of being passed by 
another car. 


Motor-proof Horses.—The education of 
the horse in motor matters is not proceeding 
fast enough. Somebody ought to look after the 
equine education bill in remote country dis- 
tricts, for the town and city horse is fast 
learning to know his way about in the pre- 
sence of motor cars. The matter should be 
taken up by local chambers of agriculture. It 
is always easy to find motorists willing to let 
their motor cars stand in the marketplaces so 
that unsophisticated rural animals coming in 
with their master’s produce can be 
made motor-proof. The owners 
of horses which kick and become 
restive ought to be held respon- 
sible for the damage done to 
motor ‘cars and 
motorists by their 
uneducated steeds, 


Political Car 
Leagues.—With a 
general election 


looming up large in 
a not far-off future 
it is astonishing 
that neither party 
has taken steps to 
organise a central 
and branch motor 
car lending league. 
Imagine the enor- 
mous vote-carrying 
power of a Primrose 
League motor union 
or a National 
Liberal automobile 
association. Mem- 
bers would be 
plagued to Jend 
their cars for the conveyance of electors for so 
many days or weeks during a general election, 
districts being marked out and border limita- 
tions arranged. It is a grand scheme. 


Collapse of Ladies’ Automobile Club.— 
Such serious variations of opinion have 
arisen among the members of the committee 
of the Ladies’ Automobile Club that the stern 
parent, the Auto Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland, has been obliged to decree that 
“there shall be no ladies’ club at all,” and 
to withdraw their promised subsidy of £1,000 
a year to their sisters’ branch. Meanwhile 
the premises in Piccadilly taken for the ladies 
by the A.C.G.B. and J. for three years remain 
as a white elephant on their hands. There 
seems little chance of agreement among the 
ladies so that the long-looked-for feminine 
automobile club has entirely collapsed, It is 
rather hard that the many should suffer for the 
petulancy of the few. 


MAYNARD GREVILLE 
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Week by Week. 


THE TATLER 


AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


“Exotic Drama.”—l know 
that the word, ‘‘exotic,” is a 
question-begging epithet, but it 
must stand as a_ shorthand 
phrase for the type of play that 
the “great public” does not 
wish to see. Within the past 
month two bands of enthusiasts 
have started organisations to 
appeal to the dramatic coteries. 
I have already noticed the Mer- 
maid Society and now I have to 
call attention to the Masquers. 
The object of the society is :— 


To give performances of plays, masques, 
ballets, and ceremonies, and to produce 
only those works which convey a senti- 
ment of beauty. One of its chief endea- 
vours will be to bring the stage back 
again to that beauty of appropriate 
simplicity in the presentation of a play 
which will liberate the attention of an 
audience for the words of a writer and 
the movements of an actor. Among the 
plays from which a first choice will be 
made are :— 

Marlowe: The Tragical History—of 
Dr, Faustus. 

Congreve: The Way of the World. 

Euripides: Hippolytus. Translated by 
Professor Gilbert Murray. 

De Musset: Fantasto. 

De l'Isle Adam: La Révolte, 

Ibsen: Peer Gynt. 

Maeterlinck: Les Aveugles. 

Purcell: Masque of Love. 


The society will also give plays 
and masques by d’Annunzio, 
Robert Bridges, W. B. Yeats, 
Laurence Irving, and others. The 
secretary is Miss Lena Marston, 
7, Smith Square, Westminster. 
It might have been advisable 
that the two societies should not 
clash. That could have been 
avoided if the Masquers had 
confined their attention to modern 
work, 


A Scottish Literary Theatre. 
—I think it is very significant 
that while these societies plead 
their cause a writer in the Free 
Press of Aberdeen (‘‘ the Ultima 
Thule of the play ”) should have 
urged in a column length the 
desirability of having a‘ Scottish 
literary theatre.” I know some- 
thing of provincial play-going, 
and I feel in the strongest sym- 
pathy with enthusiasts in the 
country who long to get a chance 
of seeing plays of the gezre of 
Pelleas and Meli ande. The 
cry in the wilderness is pathetic. 


The Cake-walk Craze.— 
The Dahomey people have come 
into great request as_ private 
entertainers, for society has gone 
crazy over the cake-walk, which 
has far more in common with 
Spanish dancing than anything 
on this side of the Atlantic. The 
Ascherbergs have just produced 
a Cake-walk Album at Is. 


GUERRERO 


W.& D, Downey, Ebury Street 
AS “CARMEN” AT THE ALHAMBRA | 
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A Song-writer—Mr. Frank 
Leo, a writer who has hitherto 
chiefly confined his energies to 
catering for the wants of music- 
hall performers, has just made 
his débu¢ in musical comedy by 
supplying some very tuneful 
music to the book, by Jay 
Hickory Wood, of Zhe Lady- 
killer which was recently pro- 
duced at the Kennington Theatre. 
He is a young man on the 
right side of thirty. Herbert 
Campbell, Sable Fern, Wilkie 
Bard, Minnie Cunningham, 
George Bastow, Harry Ford, 
and George Robey are among 
those who have exploited his 
songs, and his ‘‘ What is the 
Use of Loving a Girl?” was a 
regular “epidemic” some few 
months back. 


A Mighty ‘Merchant of 
Venice.” —Was there ever sucha 
cast for The Merchant of Venice 
as that which will appear in the 
“star” matinée to be given at 
Drury Lane Theatre on Tuesday 
by the Actors’ Association ? 


Shylock - - Sir Henry Irving 
Bassanio - - Mr. George Alexander 
Duke of Venice - Mr. J. H. Barnes 
Anton.o  -  - Mr, Charles Warner 
Prince of Morocco Mr. Oscar Asche 
Salerto - - - Mr. H. B. Irving 
Salanio - - Mr. Herbert Waring 
Salarino” - - Mr. H. B. Stanford 
Gratiano - - Mr. Ben Webster 
Lorenzo -  - Mr. Martin Harvey 
Tubal - -  - Mr. John Archer 
Launcelot Gobbo- Mr. Norman Forbes 
Old Gobbo - - Mr, Cyril Maude 
Gaoler - - - Mr. Lionel Brough 
Leon rdo - - Mr. Holbrook Blinn 
Balthazar - - Mr. Seymour Hicks 
Stephano -  - Mr. Edward Terry 
Clerk of the Court Mr. Dion Boucicault 
Nertssa - - Miss Lily Brayton 
Jessica- — - Miss Evelyn Millard 
Portia-  - - Miss Ellen Terry 


In the “casket” and ‘ trial” 
scenes there will appear :— 


Miss Lena Ashwell 
Miss Dorothea Baird 
Miss Nina Boucicault 
Miss Miriam Clements 
Miss Constance Collier 
Mrs. Cecil Raleigh 


An Exhibition of Stage 
Designs.—An exhibition of stage 
costume designs by the princi- 
pal designers has been opened 
at Mr. John Baillie’s gallery, 
1, Prince’s Terrace, Hereford 
Road, W. Among the promi- 
nent work is that contributed by 
Mr. Gordon Craig, who recently 
exhibited his designs at the 
Imperial Theatre. You may 
not like Mr. Craig’s work, but 
you cannot fail to realise that it 
always has an idea in it. I 
earnestly hope that he may get 
a chance of mounting a play 
again at no distant date. 


Di AAT s ee, 


Miss EVIE GREEN 


The Opera.—These are delightful nights 
at the Opera, for the strenuousness which was 
so apparent at the beginning of the season 
would be inappropriate in such a summer. 
The arrival of M. Plon is always synchronous 
with the lighter vein of Covent Garden. He 
has a lightness of touch which makes the old 
operas seem young again. Then we have 
Alvarez and the divine Calvé. When shall we 
ever have a Carmen to compare with hers ? 
I could sit it out a dozen times in succession 
without getting tired. Nor has Madame 
Calvé suffered a bit by 
her recent illness. Last 
week’s programme was 
very varied — Faust, 
Tannhduser, Bar- 
biére, Manon, Carmen, 
and Romeo. Alvarez is 
in fine voice. The variety 
of operas is quite wel- 
come, even if the eclectics 
are not so_ satisfied. 
Altogether I must con- 
gratulate the syndicate 
on these latter days, or 
rather nights. 


Players as Motorists. 
—The theatrical motor 
meet at Oatlands Park 
Hotel, Weybridge, 
proved a distinct success, 
Miss Evie Greene and 
Miss Jessie Browne drove 
down in a Decauville 
and Miss Lettice Fairfax 
came in a Brooke car, 
Mr. Marconi occupying 
one of the back seats, 
Miss Maggie May was 
also there. 


Miss Annie Hughes. 
—Miss Hughes, whose 
adaptation of Lorna 
Doone was produced last 
week, was introduced to 
the stage by Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey in Zhe Private 
Secretary. The best 
thing she has ever done 
is her Chelsea flower 
girl, Miss Hughes is 
married to Mr. Edmund 
Maurice, whose father 
was an army Officer. 
Like many mem- 
bers of the profession 
she stays in Clement’s 
Inn. 


IN HER MOTOR 


MISS ANNIE HUGHES, 


THE OPERA SEASON. 


Biograph 


Shakspere in America.—Miss Julia Mar- 
lowe and Mr. E. H. Sothern are to play 
together for three years under Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s management. They make their 
first appearance in New York in the autumn 
of 1904, playing a véfertoive which consists of 
Romeo and Juliet, Much Ado About Nothing, 
As You Like It, Taming of the Shrew, 
Merchant of Venice, A Winters Tale, and 
Hamlet. For the coming season they will 
appear separately, each opening at one of 
Mr. Frohman’s theatres in New York and 


WHO HAS DRAMATISED 
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MISS LETTICE FAIRFAX TAKES MR. MARCONI 


‘LORNA DOONE” 
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each producing a new play by an English 
author. Miss Marlowe will produce A Foo/ 
of Fortune, by Mr. H. V. Esmond, and Mr, 
Sothern A Proud Prince, by Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy. It was originally arranged 
that neither of these artists was to appear in 
London prior to their joint appearance, but 
as Mr. Sothern is anxious to produce Mr. 
McCarthy’s play here it is probable that some 
arrangement will be made with Mr. Frohman 
to make this possible. Mr. Sothern, of 
course, is quite English. 


Little Billee.—Little 
Billee in 7yz/dy at His 
Majesty’s has been 
played this season by 
Mr. Norman Tharp, who 
made his first acquaint- 
ance with that part in 
some matinées given by 
Mr. Tree last year. All 
Mr. Tharp’s experience 
of the stage has been 
gained at His Majesty’s, 
where he made _ his 
entrance nearly three 
years ago as Aristobulus 
(high priest and brother 
of Mariamne) in Herod. 
Except during his school- 
days when at Bedford 
Grammar School he took 
no part in amateur acting 
and thought himself for- 
tunate when later he 
wished to go on the stage 
to be able to change from 
a position at a desk in 
the City to a part ina 
notable production. Mr. 
Tharp is a Suffolk man. 
He is a breeder of old 
English sheepdogs, and 
one he trained for 7he 
Merry Wives of Wina- 
sor has been illustrated 
in these pages. 


The Gaiety.—By the 
time these lines appear 
-the Gaiety will have 
fallen a prey to the 
unfortunately named 
housebreaker. There 
was a tremendous rush 
for admittance on the 
last night. Some of us 
would have liked to see 
three noble ladies once 
dancing a fas de trots. 


Bassano 
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Miss Olive Morell as “Marjory Joy” in ‘The Country Girl.” 


W. & D. Downey, Ebury Street 


Miss Morell is playing the part of Marjory Joy at Daly's. The réle was created by Miss Lilian Eldée, who is now appearing in Dante at Drury Lane 
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CHE @GATE BR 


A DARING BALANCER. 


SPADONI 


AND HIS PONY CART 


This pony cart is the one he actually uses for ordinary 

street work. The wheels as shown here are spinning 

round at full speed while the balancing feat is in 

course of performance, As a finale several very 

heavy and comparatively light cannon balls are 

brought into requisition and juggled with as though 
they were made of india-rubber 


Paul Spadoni.—There are two branches in 
the art of juggling—one in which only licht- 
weight articles are manipulated the other 
in which only heavy weights are used. In- 
stances of artists who excel in both branches 
are few and far between, a fact not difficult of 
belief when one considers how the necessary 
qualifications of steadiness of hand and wrist 
and muscular development must differ in each 
case. Perhaps the most accomplished ‘ two- 
sided” juggler yet seen in London is Paul 
Spadoni, who was born in Berlin in 1870, 
His father was very anxious that Paul should 
become a painter, and fortwo years he studied 
in Berlin, but when he was seventeen the 
boy ran away from home, joined a travelling 
circus, and went through the whole curriculum 
of circus life. He started his present “act” 
in 1897, bringing it to England for the first 
time in 1898, when he achieved great success 
at the Alhambra. Three years ago he married 
Mdlle, Marie Schumann, leading circus rider 
of Germany. They have one girl. 


A Motor Car Trick. — When Spadoni 
returns to the Empire he will introduce an 
entirely new and original “ act.” A real motor 
car containing five people will be driven over 
his chest as he lies full length on the ground, 
after which he will balance the car itself on 
his shoulder. He practises for about three 
hours a day. Spadoni drinks only light beer, 


MUSICAL PRODIGIES. 


A Child Organist.—Father Larkin, Roman 
Catholic priest at Ongar, Essex, has just 
appointed a child of eleven years as organist 
of his church. Kathleen Norah Mills’s father 
is a sergeant in the local volunteers. She has 
been passionately fond of music since her 
earliest childhood. 


Victoria «drt Studio 


AN ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD ORGANIST 


® 
A BOHEMIAN CHILD PIANIST 


A Bohemian Child Pianist.—At the con- 
cert to be given by M. Bogea Oumiroff at 
the Bechstein Hall on the afternoon of the 
26th inst. will be heard for the first time in 
England the Bohemian child pianist who has 
created a great impression at many of the 
principal concerts in America. Her name is 
Milada Cerny, and she is the nine-year-old 
daughter of R. V. Cerny, the principal ’cellist 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Milada 
Cerny displays brilliant Zechnigue. 
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MUSICAL MEMS. 


Dan Godfrey.—Lieutenant Dan Godfrey 
has not lingered. One day as it were he 
was overcome by paralysis and the next he 
was dead. Mr. Godfrey did a great deal for 
military music and he was the first band- 
master to win a commission. 


The Handel Festival. — The Handel 
festival is once more a thing of the past. 
The critics have said the usual thing about 
the essentially inartistic features of the 
festival, but the public has flocked to the 
Palace. I confess that some of Handel’s 
work suffers greatly by the dynamic force of 
the festival; this is specially true of Aczs 
and Galatea, which is essentially a piece of 
pastoral delicacy. 


Kubelik. — Kubelik has been such a 
success that he is giving a third (and last) 
concert at St. James’s Hall on Saturday. 
He is in unusually good form and exercises a 
remarkable fascination by dint of sheer tem- 
perament rather than intellectual appreciation. 


A New Contralto.—Miss Kathleen Carless, 
the young contralto who sang at the Mansion 
House when the King and Queen called there 
on their way from the London Hospital, is a 
favourite pupil of Tramezzani and gave her 
first concert—a very successful one, by the 
way—little more than a year ago at the Stein- 
way Hall. Since then she has been singing 
mostly at society gatherings, though I believe 
she has been heard in the provinces as well. 
In town she is always ready to give her ser-~ 
vices for a charitable object and has assisted 
at some of the recent fétes. Miss Carless is 
an all-round musician and studied the violin 
under Wolff with some success. In private 
life she is Miss Kathleen Boraston, and lives 
with her father, Mr. John Boraston, who 
manages the political machine for the Liberal 
Unionists. 


Lavender 


MISS KATHLEEN CARLESS 
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Miss Hilda Spong, who has Returned to England. 


Miss Spong is taking her annual holiday in this country, for America has claimed her the last five years. As leading lady with the Frohmans she has played a great 
number of important parts. Miss Spong is a daughter of the well-known scenic artist of that name 
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Children who Danced for Little Cripples. 


MISS DAISY DUNKERTSBUHLER MISS FLORRIE TOMES AS A DANE 


TENNENT HARRISCN AND HENRY JACKSON AS PAGES MISS WRIGHT AND MISS BUTLER IN THE CLOCK DANCE 


These pictures (by Langfier) show some of the pupils of Mrs. Wordsworth who danced at an entertainment given at the Criterion on June 25 and 26 sn behalf or 
the Cheyne Walk Hospital for Incurable Children, They also gave six scenes from Alice in Wonderland 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


wo recent breaches of the rules occurring 
within a fortnight of each other in first- 

class play in two leading events direct atten- 
tion once more to the unsatisfactory nature of 
the laws under which golf is played. Both 
breaches occurred in stroke play, the sixteen 
rules for which have probably caused more 


N™ without discussing these cases beyond 

saying that Jones was perfectly right 
and very badly used, it is clear that the mis- 
takes made were the result of ignorance or 
forgetfulness, and the reason why experienced 
golfers forget or are ignorant of the rules is 
that it is practically impossible to remember 


PARLIAMENTARY MATCH AT STANMORE—THE STANMORE TEAM 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Mr. G. R. Newburn, Mr. F. Wickham, 
Dr.-W. Bower, Mr. A. J. East, Rev. F. W. Eddison, Mr. Maurice Copland, Mr. Percy Coles; 
front row—Mr. W. N. Roe, Mr. Arnold Inman, Mr. J. W. Greig 


trouble than the whole of the thirty-seven 
drawn up for match play. In both the recent 
cases the players were accompanied by quali- 
fied markers, who may be presumed to have 
been acting under a special sense of responsi- 
bility and therefore to have exercised all 
possible care in seeing that the game 
was played in strict accordance with the 
rules. 


s the two cases are typical of countless 
others of daily occurrence it may be 
worth while to consider them. The first 
occurred at Prestwick in the second round of 
the open championship. Rowland Jones, the 
Wimbledon Park professional, drove a ball 
from the tee which was seen by himself and 
several other people on the fair course after 
the drive. A crowd passed where the ball 
lay, and when Jones came to the place there 
was no ball. His marker decided that it was 
a lost ball and that Jones must go back and 
lose stroke and distance. Jones declined to 
do this and dropped a ball as near as possible 
where his ball had been last seen and played 
on. For this he was disqualified, but was 
subsequently reinstated by the committee. 
The other case occurred at Sandwich in the 
first round of the competition for the St. 
George’s Vase. Mr. S. H. Fry lost his ball 
somewhere and went back and played another, 
but his marker only penalised him with the 
loss of the distance and returned his score 
for the hole in question as 6 instead of 7. 
The competition was over 36 holes, and 
the error was detected before the card 
for the second round was handed in. The 
problem of whether the error could be recti- 
fied is to be sent to St. Andrews for 
decision. 


authorities might almost as usefully direct the 
Duke of Wellington to take cognisance of 
any congestion of the traffic he may observe 
from his pedestal at Hyde Park Corner. 


sete reason for the prevalent ignorance of 

the rules is not to be sought in any 
complexity in the nature of the game but in 
the complex character and involved diction 
of its rules. The code requires simplification, 
and this might easily be done and the penal- 
ties for match and stroke play assimilated 
without interfering in any way with the spirit 
and character of either form of the game. At 
present the same offence has often different 
penalties according as it is committed in 
match or stroke play, and there are even 
cases where an act is illegal in one form of 
the game but not in the other. 


t would not require a Solon to make the 

required alterations, and a whole bench 

of Solomons will never give satisfaction as 

interpreters of the existing rules. The rules 

of a game should not require interpretation 

and they should be of such a nature that they 
can be easily remembered by évery player. 


here are many good and effective ways of 
gripping the club, but all golfers who 
have attained proficiency in this country agiee 
in holding the club with the right hand below 
the left. In America, however, they are not 
bound by conventions, and the State Cham- 
pionship of New Jersey has just been won by 
Mr. Marc Michael, who holds his club with 
the right hand uppermost. Mr. Michael is 
one of the longest drivers in the country. 


PARLIAMENTARY MATCH AT STANMORE—THE HOUSE OF COMMONS TEAM 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Mr. J. L. Wanklyn, Mr. E. Marshall 
Hall, K.C., Mr. C. Guy Pym, Sir H. Seton-Karr; front row—Mr. C. Eric Hambro, the Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, Mr. H. W. Forster 


them. That this fact is recognised is evident, 
because the “qualified” markers at the 
open championship this year were each pro- 
vided with a reference card containing the 
rules for stroke play. Fancy an umpire at 
cricket with the book of rules in his hand. 
The golf umpire or referee by a fine irony is 
also directed to take cognisance of any breach 
of rule that he may observe. The police 
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return match between the teams which 
played at Cannes this spring is to take 
place shortly at Hoylake between the Royal 
Liverpool and Cannes Golf Club. The Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, the chief patron of 
continental golf, will take part in the contest 
on behalf of Cannes and Mr. A. H. Crosfield, 
who led the Hoylake team in the spring, will 
again captain his side. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


THE ETON CAPTAIN, K. I. 


An Imaginary Team.—Since Mr. Lacey 
published a statement that Mr. Warner had 
been authorised to take a team to Australia 
by the M.C.C. in the autumn most of the 
newspapers have been busy drawing up a 
list of the English team. Many of these 
lists have been guesswork pure and simple. 
Mr. Warner, no doubt, has a clear idea in his 
mind as to the composition of the band of 
cricketers he would like to lead in Australia, 
but it is very doubtful if he could tell at the 
present moment how the team will finally be 
made up. It is certain that neither F. S: 
Jackson, A. C. MacLaren, nor Ranji will 
accompany him, and I shall be surprised 
if G. L. Jessop is to be found in the 
English team when next September arrives ; 
but as I said before, the question of how 
the team will finally be composed is pure 
guesswork at present. 


Unsubstantial Criticism.—l see that the 
Athletic News—which, by the way, alludes 
to Mr. Warner as the West India aristocrat— 
seems to doubt whether he is as well fitted 
for the post of captain of an English team 
for Australia as was A. E. Stoddart or A. C. 
MacLaren. The opinion of the writer in the 
Athletic News is based apparently on no 
more substantial grounds than the fact that 
Mr. Warner’s biggest score against the colo- 
nials is 58, whilst his knowledge of the 
Australians is comparatively limited. Such 
reasoning, however, is, of course, very wide of 
the mark. There is absolutely no cause for 
supposing that Mr. Warner, who has steadily 
improved as a batsman for the last four years, 
should not score as freely against Australian 
bowling as any other batsman in England, 
while as regards his limited knowledge of Aus- 
tralian cricketers he is at least as familiar 
with the wiles of the Australian bowlers as 
Stoddart was in 1894, when he proved one 
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of the most successful captains that ever 
visited Australia. 1 believe it is Mr. Warner’s 
opinion that his team will have a reasonable 


Russell 


P. F. WARNER 


Who is captaining the English team for Australia 
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Hills & Saunders 


THE HARROW CAPTAIN, R. E. H. BAILY 


chance of defeating the Australians provided 
he can bring with him the very best bowlers 
in England, the batting strength of his side 
being a secondary consideration, 


The Importance of Hirst.—Mr. Warner 
states in his book, as the result of his obser- 
vations while captaining Lord Hawke’s team 
in Australia, that now that Hugh Trumble 
has given up cricket there is, with the excep- 
tion of Noble, no really great Australian bowler, 
although the batting is extraordinarily powerful. 
In other words, Warner’s opinion apparently 
is that while only the pick of England’s 
bowlers would stand any chance of getting 
the pick of Australia’s batsmen out for a 
reasonable score, there are plenty of English 
batsmen good enough to make runs in abun- 
dance against even the best Australian 
bowlers. If this is the case the absence of 
Fry, Ranji, Jackson, and MacLaren would 
not damage the winning prospects of the 
English team so much as the non-inclusion of 
Hirst. As to the wicketkeeping there will be 
no anxiety. With Martyn, Findlay, Strud- 
wick, Huish, and Board to choose from 
Mr. Warner’s team ought to be well equipped 
in the matter of stumpers. 


Natives of Sussex. — An _ interesting 
point in connection with the match at 
Brighton between Sussex and Cambridge 
University was associated with Killick and 
Relf. In the first innings of the county 
Killick scored 116 and in the second innings 
Relf obtained exactly 100. The interesting 
point is that on no previous occasion had two 
Sussex-born men ever reached three figures 
for the county in one match. Ranji, Fry, and 
Newham, who have scored so heavily for 
Sussex during recent years, are, of course, 
aliens. Relf was born at Robertsbridge on 
the very edge of the county, while Killick 
comes from Horsham, 
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Eton, Harrow, and Winchester. — The 
current number of the Badminton Magazine 
contains an admirable and timely article by 
Mr. Home Gordon on the Eton, Harrow, 
and Winchester cricket matches. Asa good 
Etonian Mr. Gordon confesses that he posi- 
tively hates the Harrow yell as it is heard 
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Who was originally asked to captain the 
English team which is going out to Australia 
in the autumn 


at Lord’s when the two schools meet, 
but however much he may hate the yell 
he has the most kindly feelings towards 
the yellers past and present. In addition 
to some interesting reminiscences of the 
matches that have been played since 1878 
Mr. Home Gordon includes in his article what 
he calls the Roll of Cricket Fame since 1880 
in the three schools ; in other words, a full list 
of the Eton, Harrow, and Winchester boys 
who have played in the test matches, Gentle- 
men v. Players, and university matches. 


A Difficult Task. —I know something 
about the difficulty of compiling cricket 
statistics, and Mr. Home Gordon’s task 
cannot have been an easy one, but Scotsmen 
apparently revel in research of this nature ; at 
any rate, nobody but a Scotsman could have 
compiled that monument of cricket statistics, 
Cricket Form at a Glance, which Mr. 
Gordon published last year. If I had been 
asked off-hand how many Etonians, Harro- 
vians, and Wykehamists had appeared in the 
“test matches I should certainly have given a 
number far in excess of the actual figures. In 
representative matches played in this country 
between England and Australia the three 
great schools, it appears, have been repre- 
sented by only seven cricketers, viz., Lord 
Harris, Alfred Lyttelton, C. T. Studd, 
A. N. Hornby, F. S. Jackson, A. C. Mac- 
Laren, and J. Shuter, of whom the first 
three are Etonians, the next three Harrovians, 
while J. Shuter is the only Wykehamist. 


County Qualification. — An ambitious 
young cricketer writes to me as follows from 
the New Oxford and Cambridge Club: 
“There has been much discussion of late 
with regard to cricket in this country at the 
present time. There have been some who 
have confidently affirmed that the game is 
on the decline, and that something must be 
done in order to give it a fillip, while this 
statement has been confidently denied by 
others. We have heard a great deal of late 
years of the growing ascendency of the bat 
over the ball, and several attempts have 
been made to remedy this evil, attempts 
which have all proved failures, viz., the 
net round the ground tried by the M.C.C. 
at Lord’s, the leg-before-wicket rule, and 
last but by no means least the question 
of widening the wicket, a proposal which 
met such a sudden death at the annual 
meeting of the M.C.C. in May last. Now, to 
improve the state of affairs I think we must 
look nearer home. I leave the idea of 
alteration in the rules and implements alone. 
It is to the present qualification question 
that I would like to draw your attention, 
and it is here I think the remedy lies. 
Why should a good young player be kept out 
of first-class cricket for two years if he wants 
to play for some other county where he has 
residential or birth qualifications because his 
own county is overflowing with good players 
and has no use for his services ? We are told 
that if a player chooses to join a county other 
than that for which he has a residential 
or birth qualification he must go to the 
expense of getting a house or room and must 
reside there on and off for two unnecessary 
years ; and [| think it is to this question that 
the M.C.C. Committee would do better to 
turn their attention. It seems to me that 
English cricket would be far more benefited if 
this rule were abolished or the qualification 
reduced to one year instead of two.” 


“ Fostershire.’” — Worcestershire’s pro- 
spects will be greatly brightened in the 
closing months of the season, when they 
will probably be represented by a trio of 
Fosters, if not a quartette. W. L. Foster has 
now arrived home, but the frequency of his 
appearance in the county eleven will depend 
upon the demands of the War Office. R. E. 
Foster, who is to be married on July 30, will 
play against Kent in the Canterbury week 
and will afterwards be a regular member of 
the team until the close of the season. 
W. B. Burns becomes qualified for Worcester- 
shire in August and G. Bromley-Martin will 
be available about the same time. 


The Lawn Tennis Championship.— 
The match for the Jawn tennis cham- 
pionship between Riseley and the younger 
Doherty was in the nature of an anti-climax, 
not because the result was a foregone con- 
clusion but owing to the general feeling 
among the spectators that with the great 
game in the semi-final round between Smith 
and Riseley on the previous Saturday the 
piece de résistance had already been served 
up. Smith’s match with Riseley was interest- 
ing not by reason of the excellence of 
the play, which for the most part was far 
from first-class, but owing to the wonder- 
ful recovery Smith made when Riseley appa- 
rently had the match well in hand. Riseley is, 
however, a much-improved player. He has 
a most effective back hand and a dangerous 
service, and if he would only adda little more 
variety to his game he ought to secure the 
championship at no distant date. 


el 
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An Overwhelming Inducement. — The 
tournament at Wimbledon always interests 
me as showing the whole-hearted devoted- 
ness of some women to their favourite game. 
For no other inducement but the prospect 
of winning the championship could the 
average woman be persuaded to volun- 
tarily make herself supremely hideous. Many 
of the competitors, of course, adopted a 
costume which was effective and convenient 
without being unsightly, but in one or two 
cases the dress worn was of a nature to prove 
that vanity has no part in the composition of 
the woman who plays lawn tennis.  [er- 
sonally I think that some of the astonishing 
apparel I saw on the Wimbledon courts 
could only have been justified by success. 
That particular stage of evolution where a 
woman has ceased to be a lady and has not 
yet become a man is not altogether pleasing. 


The Champion.—The younger Doherty, 
who is now a finer player than his 
brother ever was, on his form at Wimble- 
don certainly stands in a class by himself. 
He may not have been severely tested by 
Riseley, but he executed many of his strokes 
with the touch of a complete master. In 
one particular stroke of his, the over- 
hand volley, he has, I think, never had 
an equal, To a certain extent Lawrence 
Doherty has been unfortunate. He came 
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‘THE LAWN TENNIS DOUBLES CHAMPIONS 


The Brothers Doherty—as seen by our artist 


into lawn tennis at a time when the great 
players of one generation had passed their 
prime, and no new star had arisen, His 
brother was the best of a singularly indifferent 
lot, and the indifferent standard produced the 
inevitable result. If Lawrence Doherty had 
had to struggle for existence amongst such 
giants as the Renshaws, Pim, and Baddeley 
he might have risen to great heights. As it 
is, he can never be ranked amongst the 
great masters of lawn tennis. 


THE TATLER 


A Handsome Trophy. — Major J. H. 
Wrenn has just given the Baltic Rifle Club, of 
which he is the president, an exceedingly 
handsome trophy, which is to be competed for 
annually by the members of the club. The 


trophy, of which an illustration appears on this page, is an 
exceedingly handsome affair, weighing many hundreds of 


ounces and standing 3 ft. high. It is entirely hand-made 


hand-chased, and is the production of the Alexander Clark 
Manufacturing Company of Fenchurch Street and Oxford 


Street. 


Mainly for Smokers.—I hear that the Im- 
p:rial Tobacco Company is about to enter the 
pipe trade and tobacco fancy goods business and 
is placing upon the market, among other articles, 
a novelty in the shape of the “Imperial” pipe, 
a shilling briar with hall-marked silver mounts. 
The premises formerly occupied by Ogdens at 
58, Holborn Viaduct, are to be utilised as the 
wholesale headquarters for this new departure. 


War and Peace.—To the red-hot partisan who fails 
to understand how political enmity can coexist with 
personal friendship the visit of Lord Roberts to Dean 
Kitchin at Durham is an incomprehensible puzzle. He 
remembers only that the dean hated war in general and 
the Transvaal War in particular, and never minced 
matters when denouncing either. The dean, in fact, 
never does mince matters about anything. He has the 
gift of vigorous expression, and he sees no reason why he 
should not make the most of it on the platform. He was 
once an Oxford proctor, too, and is as nearly omniscient 
as it is possible for an Oxford professor to be. But in 
private heis a delightful host and companion, and nobody 
was more surprised than himself at the way he was 
abused in the effervescent days of the war. 


FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


the 
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CUP PRESENTED TO THE 
BALTIC RIFLE CLUB BY 
MAJOR J. H. WRENN 


The production of the 
Alexander Clark Manu- 
facturing Company 
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Smoking Hot.—Oxo played a great part 
in the various walking competitions that 


appears that motorists are equally anxious to 
sustain themselves with this excellent and 


sustaining liquid. Forthe Gordon Bennett Cup race last week 


English drivers ordered a supply of Oxo to be sent in to 
controls at which the cars stopped during the race, and 


derived great benefit from the refreshment which they so 
prudently had provided for themselves. 


To Dress Well.—Nowadays everyone wants 
to dress well and not to spend too much on the 
process. Many of my friends have informed 
me of the excellent style and workmanship pro- 
duced by Mr. John M., Bult of 140, Fenchurch 
Street, and from what I have seen Mr. Bult is 
an excellent example of a really reliable tailor 
who cuts well and charges moderate prices. 


A Brilliant Ball.—Of all the many successful 
dances this season none was a more brilliant 
affair than that given at Seaford by Lord Howard de 
Walden. The Duchess of Montrose and the Duchess of 
Portland were among the guests, the latter being dressed 
in black. The Duchess of Portland has a considerable 


dislike to lazy partners when she goes to a dance as she . 


has a healthy love of a really good waltz, and the man 
who votes dancing a bore finds little favour in the eyes 
of her grace of Portland. 


An Interesting Wedding.—An interesting wedding 
was celebrated at St. Mary Abbott’s on June 27, when 
Mr. Thomas Percy Hardwicke, second son of the late 
Mr. Thomas Bishop Hardwicke or Surbiton, was married 
to Miss Elsie Mabel Smith, second daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Smith of Holland Park, W. Masters Allan 
and Eric Froy, nephews of the bride, acted as train-bearers, 


have become so fashionable of late, and it . 


Our Eighth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3 It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z#e., answers to the second 
acrostic (dated July 8) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, July 20. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 


“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 


name and address must also be sent in. All 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Seventh Series) 


Fi WORONTZOVA 

2 A Cc E Ss 

3 av A Cc 
{ ORMONDE 

fu E 1 eae ie) 

5. (W) R I as 

6. L oO Cc 
UNDO(NE) 

7 o / REVERSED } U 

PAOLO 
8. bo) | Hisadee P 
x. Countess Elizabeth Worontzova, Woronzova, 


Vorontzova, or Woronzovna, the ugly ‘snub-nosed, 
pock-marked, and fat” mistress of Czar Peter III., 
who was assassinated. ‘‘ Favourite’’ cannot mean a 
wife, so no wives can be accepted. The Acrostic Editor 
cannot find that Peter had a mistress named Wilhelmina, 
but he is ready to receive explanations as to her and her 
ugliness by next Monday. He is also ready to receive 
full explanations to show that ‘‘ Wanda," ‘‘ Walewska,” 
and ‘‘ Wolkonskaya" were mistresses of an ‘ill-fated "’ 
Czar and were ugly. Otherwise these answers will be 
judged not correct. 

\2. The four chief cards of the pack, 

3. ‘‘ Tac-tac,"’ “‘ Tooc-tooc," ‘‘ Toc-toc,” “* Teuc-teuc,” 
“ Tic-tic,’ ‘* Tchouc-tchouc,” all these are accepted as 
representing the peculiar sound of a petrol motor caused 
by the constant bursting of small successive explosions. 
It is the explosive or bursting noise that frightens the 
horses. Most solvers have not noticed that it is the 
“sound "’ that is described in the light, not the cause of 


, 
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it, and therefore ‘“‘tonic’ and “ traffic’ cannot be 
accepted. ‘‘Tchic” or ‘‘Tschic’’ does not convey ‘‘a 
bursting sound” at all, ‘‘ Tympanic"” does not mean ‘‘a 
roll of drums.”’ 

4. Ormonde won the Derby in 1886. Lord Ormonde, 
commodore of the R.Y.S., flies the white ensign. 
‘Osborne” is accepted because a jockey of that name 
won the Derby in 1869, and the royal yacht ‘‘ Osborne” 
flies the white ensign. 

6. ‘‘Loch” and ‘‘ Locomotive.” Also ‘* L—c," ‘* Lac,’* 
and ‘‘ Lactometer ” or ‘‘ Locomotif" are accepted. 

7. The ‘‘ne"’ is half of ‘‘ ne—pas,” French for not. 

8. Paoloand Francesca (see Dante's Inferno, v., 134-5). 
The quotation is too well known and has been brought 
before the public attention by the plays on the subject too 
vividly for any alternative to be accepted. 

The Acrostic Editor hopes to give the names of the 
correct solvers next week. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets much that ‘‘ Adelaide's " 
answer to No. 10 arrived too late. Why not post earlier? 


Double Acrostic No. 2 
Eighth Series) 


Here on this lovely reach the chief 
Regatta of the flashing oar 

Is rowed amid a gay and brief 
Pageant afloat from shore to shore. 


. Reversed. I saw him in his prime, 
The Good Haroun Alraschid, 
What was his title at that time 
By which his subjects call him did. 
. By this fruit salt you cure all ills, 
So say the “‘ ads.” and puffs and bills. 
. The tie that still unites these islands fair, 
Reversed. Or home for paupers everywhere. 
. His forte was swimming, but the strong tide pulled 
him under. [wonder ? 
Why should a rowing club be called from him, I 
. The highest female title that we know 
Too oft has brought its wearer but sorrow. 
. 'Twixt Crimea and the frosty Caucasus I flow, 
And if you don’t believe it look it up and know. 
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Henley.—lf the fates prove kind and 
Henley is favoured by fine weather--a ques- 
tion which is decided this week—what a 
sight old Father Thames will present to our 
admiring gaze. Surely he owes us something 
' “extra special” in the matter of weather con- 
sidering the way in which he flooded our 
lawns and flower beds, mildewed our boots 
and ruined our pianos by his perverse con- 
duct during the larger half of the “ month of 
roses,” when riverside bungalows are generally 
the most favoured of habitations in England. 
In any case Dame Fashion has been making 
preparations on a grand scale, and 
some of the Henley dresses that I 
have examined lately are marvels 
of beauty. Of white embroidered 
gowns there are, I hear, to bea 
record number, and among those 
which I have seen lately was an 
all-white lawn embroidered with 
bunches of wheatears and corn- 
flowers tied with bows of ribbon 
with a plain front panel and an 
arrangement on either side of 
mitred bands of lace insertion 
finished with lace flounces. The 
bolero bodice was supplemented 
with a yoke of tucked 
lawn and lace and was 
adorned in front with 
crossed bands of the 
new pea-green velvet 
ribbon caught with little 
diamond buttons. For 
the more workmanlike 
of Henley confections, 
however, there are em- 
broidered linen gowns, 
simply and_ serviceably 
made, finished with soft 
leather belts, and white 
piqué costumes trimmed 
with bands of red or 
green linen outlined 
with coarse white braid 
through circular motifs 
from which little wh'te 
tassels depend is one of 
the smartest fancies. 
The mixture of plain 
and spotted foulards, too, 
is a very notable “* Hen- 
ley” fashion of the 
moment, and a_ pale 
blue and white foulard 
lavishly trimmed with 
flat flounces of a plain 
foulard to match, each 
flounce adorned with a 
little fancy galon, was as effective a costume 
as could well be imagined, the wide, flat, triple 
collar which showed the whole column of the 
throat being caught together with crossed 
bands of black velvet. 


and 


Sleeves and Head-gear.—Many of the 
newest midsummer dresses have sleeves cut 
only a little below the elbow, finished with the 


Of white piqué trimmed with scarlet 

linen and white braid. 

red straw adorned with red 
roses 


ubiquitous accordion-pleated lawn frill, but 
others are supplemented by a full muslin or 
lawn manchette, and in these cases the frill 
comes well down over the hand, presenting 
the appearance of the lower part of a bishop’s 
sleeve. Another ultra- fashionable Parisian 
method is a full fowf culminating at the 
elbow and narrowing away into a long cuff 
which comes half-way over the hand. As 
regards hats they are still flat on the top 
without even 
the merest 
suspicion of a 


Hat of white 


CHARMING SEASIDE OR HENLEY GOWNS 


crown, and this flatness is further accen- 
tuated by a couple of feathers very slightly 
curled and laid flat on the top and looking 
for all the world as though they had been 
pressed in place with a hot iron. On many 
of the new chapeaux, too, the trimming 
is under the brim, the hat being raised on a 
bandeau for the purpose. Whispers from 
French watering-places announce the fact that 
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Of pale blue and white spotted foulard trimmed 


with plain foulard and fancy braid. 
straw trimmed with bunches of forget-me-nots and 
frills of mousseline de soie 


THES AREER 


oe SSBN 


morning skirts will be worn quite short, hardly 
below the ankles in fact, and that the very 
daintiest of novel foot-gear will consequently 
have a chance of being displayed. But one 
of the privileges of being a Frenchwoman is 
that she can show her feet without any 
misgivings whatever, and that with a pretty 
ankle and instep she can indulge her taste 
to any extent in the new patent leather boots 
with grey “uppers” which represent one of 
the latest coquettish fancies in the 
matter of chaussures. 


Common Errors.—But we are 
not considering the subject of 
new fashions very diligently at 
present; we are buried fathoms 
deep in sale bargains. Whether 
we are buying judiciously or in- 
judiciously rests with our con- 
sciences and our purses, but | 
doubt whether one-third of the 
eager women I meet hurrying 
down Regent Street, Bond Street, 
or Oxford Street could tell me 
what she intended to purchase 
when she reached her goal. She 
will invest in a hoard of 
trifles she will never 
have occasion to use 
just for the fleeting 
pleasure of laying out a 
little fortune in small 
sums in various depart- 
ments while the one 
thing she may really 
require above all others 
is staring her in the face 
unheeded. Last year I 
conducted a friend of 
mine whose ambitions 
were far in advance of 
her means to a bargain 
sale to invest in a 
theatre coat on which 
she had set her affec- 
tions. Run to ground 
the coat in question 
proved to be an even 
greater bargain than I 
had anticipated, but— 
alas for the frailty of 
feminine nature in the 
month of July—when I 
finally encountered the 
would-be purchaser, who 
had escaped me for the 
moment, it was to find 
her, like Marius among 
the ruins of Carthage, 
the centre of a varied assortment of remnants, 
cushions, and trimmings she would never 
have the energy to turn to account, with only 
the “change” out of two substantial £5 
notes left her. 


Hat of white 


Wisely and Well.—For the woman who 
has the sense to buy wisely and well a sale 
is an opportunity which ought never to be 
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ignored, for however determined she may be 
to be strictly up to date there are certain 
things worth securing which she will never 
find démodé even if she has no immediate 
need for them, Tea gowns, morning gowns, 
and dressing gowns are all ‘‘ safe” invest- 
ments, and the bargains offered one as regards 
underlinen and silk or white embroidered 
petticoats make any little extravagance quite 
excusable. Then, too, there are travelling 
coats and opera coats which—provided they 
are the newest of the season’s shapes—are 
good for another year at least and there are 
real lace, gloves, hosiery, and handkerchi 

as well as ribbons and household linen, which 
never come amiss. But the hat whose star 
is visibly declining, the dress in a colour 
or mixture of colours which has been ‘‘the 
rage” throughout the summer, the pelerine 
which was the new shape last season, the 
short-length veils and the “ remnants ” which 
may or may not be eventually converted into 
blouses and cushion covers, these are essen- 
tially the things concerning which one has no 
other word than “ Don’t.” 


A Notable Sale —And 
if you are not weary of 
hearing of some of the 
special items at the various 
sales I have visited, here 
are a few details culled 
from the showrooms at y 
Peter  Robinson’s 
(Oxford Street). 
Among the things I 
“wanted” specially 
was one of the short 
pleated walking skirts in 
blue, black, and cream 
serge, which have come 
down from 42s. to 2Is., and 
which in the two first-named 
colours would last one 
throughout the winter be- 
sides. being invaluable for 
autumn wear, There were 
no fewer than. 1,000 dress 
lengths in coloured and 
black materials, including 
voiles, crépes, eoliennes, 
cloths, hopsacks, and grena- 
dines. All these are ma- 
terials which hold their own 
from year to year and 
are being sold at nearly 
half price, and provided you 
are blessed with a good 
sewing maid or know of a 
clever, inexpensive dress- 
maker the purchase of one 
or two of these is a dis- 
tinct economy. In the 
blouse department big con- 
cessions are being made, 
such as charming little 
French lawn slips in every shade as well as 
white with tiny black spots, and trimmed 
with fine Valenciennes insertion, at Ios. 6d., 
just the thing for tropical weather ; and there 
is an amazing bargain in the shape of a 
_blouse in the new mercerised lawn trimmed 
with écru lace which you can have during the 
sale for 5s..11d. A fascinating accordion- 
pleated tea gown in nun’s veiling with lace 
collar and fichu is being ‘‘given away” at 
59s. Gd. instead of 75s., and the same thing 
in cool Japanese silk has come down to 
84s., while a pretty boudoir gown in soft 
washing silk, lined throughout and trimmed 
with lace and insertion, is procurable at 45s. 
in lieu of 59s. 6d. To those of my sex who 


have come up to town to invest in their 
outfits for India or the colonies a visit to 
Peter Robinson’s (Oxford Street) during July 
will be the means of solving all their difficulties 
and supplying them with everything they 
require at probably half the price they had 
expected to pay. 


Fashions in Perfumes.—The fashion in 
scents is always fluctuating, but fortunately 
eau de cologne is always with us. What 
would happen to me if I went on a journey in 
summer weather without a bottle of the cele- 
brated brand of eau de cologne knownas “4711” 
I hardly dare to contemplate, having proved 


PARIS BLOUSE 


Of tussore silk and lace with collar of green and white foulard and white braid 


on previous occasions what an indescribable 
boon it is to the traveller. As a matter of 
fact I never pay a visit to Mr. Miilhens’ 
establishment at 62, New Bond Street, without 
discovering something in the shape of a 
novelty, and not only has he “made his 
name” for the quality of his eau de cologne, 
but scents, soaps, and toilet powders have all 
borne evidence to his successful enterprise, 
and Rhine violets, Rhine gold, and Maréchal 
Niel have all been names to conjure with in 
succession. ‘This year the new and fashion- 
able scent with which he has provided us, and 
which has created quite a furore already, is 
“ Violetta Graziella,” a delicious preparation 
done up in boxes of two or three bottles at 
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7s. 6d., 14s. 6d., and 21s. respectively. The 
powder, too, scented in a similar manner is 
sold at 3s. 6d. and Ios., and there are sachets 
at 6d. to 2s. 3d. as well as one of the most 
luxurious of soaps at 3s. 6d. a tablet or in 
boxes of three tablets for ros. 


A Restful Room. — One is inclined to 
quarrel with everything and everybody during 
the very hot weather—ourselves, our friends, our 
servants, and chiefly our furniture. One wants 
a cool, restful-looking room in summer, and 
my affections are set at present on a bedroom 
furnished in the early eighteenth century 
style as Heal and Son, Tottenham Court 
Road, are interpreting it at present —a 
dignified blending of Heppelwhite, Queen 
Anne, and Chippendale before the latter had 
lost the best and most valuable of his 
characteristics by a lapse into excessive orna- 
mentation bordering on eccentricity. It is 
handsome but not heavy, 
with a mingling of severity 
and grace which never palls 
upon one, and the orna- 
mentation—which takes the 
form of delicate moulding 
and fretwork—puts one en- 
tirely out of conceit with the 
more elaborate methods of 
other times. The mirrors, 
with pedestal drawers and 
ivory knobs, the simple, 
workmanlike writing bureau, 
the wooden bedstead, ward- 
robe, and bookshelves—all 
in polished mahogany—go 
to the completion of a bed- 
room which would calm 
one’s nerves instead of jar- 
1ing one’s [senses. Person- 
ally I am of opinion that the 
aggravation of an illness is 
always assured if the patient 
is confined in an inartistic 
and unlovely bedroom, 
therefore I urge upon my 
readers the necessity of at 
once procuring the artistic 
brochure entitled, ‘* Queen 
Anne and Early Georgian 
Mahogany,” which gives 
reproductions of Heal and 
Son’s latest achievements 
in bedroom furniture. 


Gems. — The demand 
for the ornaments of the 
Parisian Diamond Com- 
pany must have been great r 
this season than it has ever 
been owing to the amount 
of entertaining that has 
taken place as well as the 
number of smart dances. 
One is perpetually hearing 
eulogistic remarks concerning their wonderful 
pearls, the most perfect imitations in existence, 
and I hear that a large proportion of 
the Irish ladies who hope to attend the 
court on the 23rd are investing in corsage 
and hair ornaments to supplement their own 
supply. The light platinum chains with 
cabochon stones are first favourites for ordi- 
nary occasions, but for court wear people prefer 
the more elaborate jewellery, and I have never 
seen more perfect designs in pendants and 
brooches than I did on my recent visit to the 
Bond Street branch of the Parisian Diamond 
Company. The hair combs are likewise per- 
fect tours de force, many of them copies of 
the old Louis designs. DELAMIRA. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, July 8 and 27 
Ticket Days, July 9 and 28 
Settling Days, July 10 and 29 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 


Lombard Street.—In consequence of the release of the money 
accumulated for “ window-dressing ” purposes and the payment of 
sundry dividends, money has been cheap and abundant since I last 
wrote, and the effect of this has been marked on the gilt-edged 
market. This has imparted a firm and more hopeful tone to the 
whole House, and although a good deal of the speculative buying has 
been purely professional there continues a steady absorption of the 
best stocks by investors, so that at any time a little speculation by the 
public might bring about a sharp upward movement. 


Kaffirs.—It looks to me as though quiet preparations were being 
made for a “bull” campaign in the “circus,” and those who are 
waiting for the right moment to buy are, in my judgment, running 
the risk of waiting too long. 


THE TAGEER. 


$6,000,000 and the second of nearly $4,900,000, but there has been 
a slight falling off in coal, considerable reductions in silver, and a 
heavy drop in lead—from $2,000,000 down to betwe n $8co,000 and 
$900,000, 


My Illustration.—I hope to deal more fully with this admirable 
report on a future occasion, though manifestly the space at my 
disposal makes it impossible for me to deal adequately with its 320 
pages. Meanwhile I reproduce from it an illustration of the “ roast 
yard” and ore piles of the Tyee smelter showing the movable 
bridge. The Tyee Copper Company is an English enterprise formed 
in Ig00 to acquire and work copper-gold mineral claims on the 
western slope of Mount Sicker in Vancouver Island. The smelter, 
which was “blown in” a week before last Christmas, is at Lady- 
smith adjoining Oyster Bay. The company held its fourth annual 
meeting last Thursday, at which an interesting address was delivered 
by Mr. C. Livingston, the general manager. 


Trustees and Executors Corporation.—Mr. George A. Touch, 
whose portrait I gave in THe TATLER of January 28, will to-day 
have the satisfaction of presenting to a general meeting of the 
Trustees, Executors, and Securities Insurance Corporation the best 
report which has been issued since the great collapse in 1893 and 
1894, when, caught in the backwash of the Murietta failure and 
the Baring disaster, Mr. Leopold Salomon’s brilliant but dangerous 
finance brought the corporation into the hands of receivers and 
face to face with two petitions for compulsory liquidation. 


ORE PILES 


IN “ROAST YARD” 

Of course, nothing will be done till the “ big pots” see the labour 
question practically settled, but will not they be in a position to see 
that a good while before the public see it, and when they see it will 
they not keep prices ‘‘on the run” ? 

They want a lot more capital from the public—especially the 
French public—for a large number of new companies, and the surest 
way to get it will be to organise a good strong upward movement in 
the existing stocks well known to the public. 

The way I look at the market is this. The risk of a further fall 
of any magnitude is not great, whilst the chances of a strong and 
sustained rise are very good, so that buying now is in effect giving a 
small “put” option for a large “call” option. 


The Holidays.—It is the near approach of the holidays which 
makes the public pause. Of recent years we have seen quite big 
“booms ” in July and even August, but at that time of the year.they 
are as unseasonable as strawberries in January, and those who can- 
not take up their stock and lock it away are very naturally chary 
about operating till after the holidays. Those who wait for September 
may be in time—but then they may not. 


British Columbia.—The Minister of Mines has once more sent 
me his most interesting annual report. The bird’s-eye chart shows 
that 1902 was quite a record year in the production of “combined 
gold” and “lode gold,” the first reaching a total of nearly 
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ISLAND, SHOWING MOVABLE BRIDGE 


I will not try to tell the long story of the swift catastrophe and 
slow recovery, but for the convenience of readers who are puzzled at 
shares of the curious nominal value of £5 5s. (£2 5s. paid) I will 
explain that originally the capital of the corporation was in £10 
shares, £3 paid—the liability being therefore £7 per share. To 
enable the corporation to satisfy its creditors and carry out the 
scheme of arrangement for putting its finances on a staple footing 
the shareholders had to meet serious calls, and a considerable portion 
of the paid-up capital had to be written off as lost or not represented 
by available assets, the final result bcing the present capitalisation 
of £1,050,000 in ordinary shares of £5 5s. with £450,000, or £2 5s. 
per share, paid up. The whole of the founders’ shares—which at 
one time used to sell at more than £8,000 each — have been 
extinguished, and shareholders have now good grounds for feeling 
satisfied that the existing paid-up capital is represented, and more 
than represented, by available assets. The debenture debt (£400,000) 
is fixed and cannot be called in; the corporation has already accu- 
mulated a reserve fund of £85,000—all invested in trustee stocks— 
and the dividends have gradually crept up from nothing at all to 
54 per cent. for the year 1902-3. Notwithstanding this the shares 
still stand at a considerable discount on account of the nominal 
liability—though in my opinion this liability does not involve much 
practical risk—and can be bought at about 30s. each ex div. At 
this price they yield over 8 per cent. I think they are cheap. 


THE “TATLER 


Board of Trade Returns.—Last month’s trade and navigation 
returns were not issued in time for me to comment on them to-day, 
but I hope to deal with them next week. The general impression is 
that they will make a bad showing as compared with those for June, 
1902, on the ground that this year the Whitsuntide holidays fell in 
June but last year in May. As against this it must not be forgotten 
that in June, 1902, the tradz of the country was interfered with by 
the arrangements for the Coronation, which had to be postponed 
at the last moment in.fconsequence of his Majesty’s illness. Two 
special bank holidays had been ordered and it was too late to 
countermand them, so that the business of the country was brought 
to a standstill during those two days. 


James Nelson and Sons, Ltd. (the big chilled meat company), 
paid this year the sensational dividend of 50 per cent., though in 
1897, 1898, and the first half of 1899 the dividend was nil. During 
last winter there was a good deal of wild gambling in the shares, 
and at one time they rose to 4,3; for the £1 ordinary share. Re- 
cently, in consequence of the forced liquidation of the large account 
of a reckless ‘ bull” of the shares, they have fallen to £1 14s. od. 

At anything under £2 I think they are worth the attention of 
those who like “‘a little thrill.” 

The second preference shares of the company are also worthy of 
consideration. In addition. to £300,000 in ordinary shares and 
£150,000 in first preferences there are £50,000 of second prefe- 
rences. The first preferences get 6 per cent. (cumulative), the seconds 
get the same, and then the ordinaries get a non-cumulative dividend 
of the same amount. After that the first preferences get another 1 
per cent. (cumulative) and the seconds the same, then the ordinaries 
get 4 per cent., and the final residue is divided farz passu between 
the ordinary and the second preference. The upshot of this rather 
complicated division of the profits is that in big years the second pre- 
ference get 3 per cent. less than the ordinaries, but in the lean years 
they get 6 per cent. (cumulative) even though the ordinaries may get 
nothing. 

Last year the company’s profits were, of course,enormous. They 
are not likely ever again to have such a year, but on the other hand 
the directors did not divide up te the hilt by any means, and the very 
substantial sum of undivided profits, put to reserve or carried forward, 
will perhaps secure to the company such a strong financial position 
that there will be less risk of their again going through such lean 
years as 1897, 1898, and 1899. 


The Allsopp Position.—The refusal of Mr. justice Byrne to 
sanction the scheme for reduction of capital in this case has pro- 
voked a great deal of hostile comment in the City. Unless and 
until his lordship’s decision is reversed on appeal I must, of course, 
assume that it is in accordance with the law of England, but the 
common comment in the City is that if this is the law of England 
this unhappy country possesses some exceedingly bad laws. 

People are beginning to despair of ever getting companies which 
have suffered losses into a dividend-paying condition. 

After months of labour and much skill and expense have been 
expended on a scheme, and after a committee or series of committees 
(representing all interests) have worked, and worked, and worked till 
the immense majority of all classes of shareholders are satisfied, 
everything is swept away and the finances of the company once 
more plunged into chaos because some book-learned judge—as 
ignorant as a schoolgirl of practical finance or of the real business 
of a mercantile life—refuses to sanction the scheme. 

In this case of Allsopps Mr. Justice Byrne’s decision is an 
absolute calamity for all the shareholders, and particularly that class 
whose interests the learned judge thinks he is protecting. 


Uncertainty of the Law.—It is not as if the judge had any power 
to make any little alterations in the scheme to satisfy his sense of 
justice. He has no power to do anything of the kind. All he can 
do is to approve, or refuse to approve, the scheme as a whole, and a 
reorganisation that would be approved by four sensible men out of 
five, or even four judges out of five, may by bad luck come before a 
judge who smashes the whole thing up because in some trifling 
particular it does not tally with a standard of fairness which he 
chooses to set up for himself. 

The whole machinery is clumsy and expensive, cumbrous and 
inefficient. It plays into the hands of the small ‘ blackmailing” 
shareholder who makes a sordid profit out of others by opposing 
everything—unless he is settled with. 


The Remedy.—What is wanted is a small board of men with 
business training and experience—say, one retired judge or good 
company-law barrister, one experienced City solicitor, and one first- 
rate chartered accountant—one at least of whom would attend the 
principal meeting of sharcholders held for considering every scheme 
and would hear for himself the views of the shareholders present. 
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After that the scheme, when passed by the requisite statutory 
majority, would go before the board, who would appoint a day to 
hear objections, call any evidence they required, and either pass or 
alter the scheme or or ler fresh meetings to be called, or reject the- 
scheme altogether if they were satisfied it was so radically bad that 
it could not be satisfactorily amended. 


Brahmaputra-Sultanpur Branch Railway. — On March 11 
I called attention to this little-known railway, which enjoys a 
3 per cent. guarantee by the Government of India but is so little 
known that the shares could “easily be picked up at about 92.” [ 
stated that I heard the earnings of the line were improving, and I 
hazarded a prophecy that now the railway was finished the earnings 
would very soon be sufficient not only to pay the guaranteed interest 
but to leave ‘‘a divisible surplus.” Ail net earnings over 3 per cent. 
are, in the manner customary with Indian railways, divided equally 
between the Government and the shareholders. 

From the report which has just come to hand I find that my 
anticipation has come to pass already. It is true that the first surplus 
is ‘only a very little one’”’—only enough to add an extra } per cent. 
to the dividend—but still it will be welcome as the harbinger of 
future prosperity, and I think those who bought the shares at 92 will 
find they have not do: e amiss. 


NEW ISSUES 


William Owen, Ltd., is formed with a share capital of £200,000 
in £1 shares, being 100,000 ordinary and 100,000 5} per cent. cumu- 
lative preference shares, and the latter are offered to the public at 
par, together with £100,000 4} per cent. mortgage debenture stock 
at 102. The company will possess freehold and leasehold properties 
in and adjacent to Westbourne Grove, valued by Edwin Fox and 
Bousfield at £164,032, including a valuable corner frontage property 
which only came into possession last May, but as I read the pro- 
spectus this property will not be included in the ‘‘ mortgage creating 
a fixed charge” by which the debenture,,stock will be specially 
secured. This mortgage will apparently.be confined to “ the existii g 
freehold and leasehold property and buildings upon which the 
business ts now carried on.” iets : 

If I am right in this it would have been more satisfactory to have 
a separate valuation of the properties to be included in the mortgage. 

The profits of the business for the last five years are set out in 
the proper way year by year, and appear to have been very steady 
though not very progressive. They average over £16,000 a year and 
the amount required for debenture interest and preference dividends 
will be only £9,750, so there is a fair margin. 

On the whole, I think the preference shares are more attractive 
than the debenture stock, though both are probably good. 


The United Plymouth Hotels, Ltd., with a share capital of 
£150,000 —half in £10 six percent. prefs. and half in £1 ordinaries—- 
is formed to purchase from a syndicate five of the principal hotels in 
Plymouth, The public are offered 5,000 of the prefs. and 40,000 of 
the ordinaries, together with £140,000 4} per cent. first mortgave 
debentures, guaranteed by the Law Guarantee and Trust Society. 
The patrons of modern hotels expect so much luxury, and competition 
between these hotels is now so keen, that single hotel companies are 
seldom successful, but there are better chances for a group of hotels 
under one management. There is less waste and less peculation, 
whilst there are material savings from buying in bulk, Everything 
however, depends on management, and in the case of the United 
Plymouth Hotels I know nothing about them in that particular. 
The prospectus discloses the gross takings for a limited period 
but not the profits. 


R. and H. Green, Ltd., the shipbuilders, are offering 475,coo 
4} per cent. first mortgage debenture stock in order to pay off an 
existing mortgage for £60,coo and debentures on which £2,500 
is outstanding, and to enlarge the dry dock accommodation and 
to provide plant and machinery of the latest type. But what will 
happen if the public do not subscribe for enough of the new 
debenture stock to enable all this to be done? No portion of the 
issue has been underwritten, and it seems to me that pending the 
discharge of this £60,000 mortgage and £2,500 debentures the present 
subscribers will get a stock that will only be a first debenture stock 
in name. 

Argentine Government 5 per cent. Railway Bonds of 1890 
(Northern Central Railway Extension Bonds).—The London and 
River Plate Bank, Ltd., offer these at 87, and at this price they look 
attractive. 


Liverpool Corporation 3 per. cent Stock.—The Bank of England 
offers £1,000,000 of this stock at 95. Itis a trustee security and 
perfectly safe. 


